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A most shocking aspect of human nature is 


its extreme gullibility when sentiment or prejudice 


are involved. One is prompted to this line of 
thought after studying the substantiation by 
-eminent European scientists of the charge of germ 
warfare levied by the Chinese communists against 
the UN forces in Korea; when placed in conjunc- 
tion with the statements made by several recently 


released US Air Force officers. 


e These officers had been forced by their captors 
~ to sign “confessions” that they had taken part in 
germ warfare, and one of them, Colonel Mahurin 
who was shot down on May 13, 1952, has related 
the pressure to which he was subjected in order 
-to-obtain his confession. 

- that he and Colonel Schwable, a Marine air pilot, 
- who was alleged to have made a radio broadcast 
- admitting that he had been on a germ warfare 
-. mission when captured, wishéd people to know 


“what we went through before we made these ridi- 
culous confessions.” He continued: “In the con- 


— fession I finally signed, I was supposed to have 
dropped fleas, 


flies, mosquitoes infected with 
various diseases. The Communists did not seem 
to realise that at the time I was supposed to have 


made my germ warfare attacks, the temperature 


was around 40 or 50 degrees below, so the insects 
eould not have lived” and then concluded, “I would 
say most of the pilots. subjected to the treatment 
the Chinese cooked up for us would have confessed. 


= Any that did not should set the highest award the 


country can give them.” 
Against this statement, and particularly that 


; ‘part of it relating to the temperature at which the 


bombs were supposed to have been dropped and 
which presumably would have been noticed by any 
honest investigator into the question, must it is 
sad to say be placed a recent issue of the “Chinese 


He has placed on record | 


PEKING’S GERM WARFARE CHARGE 


Medical Journal’, printed in English in Peking and 
called the official organ of the Chinese Medical 
Association. This issue is devoted to the charge 
that the US Air Force dropped germ-containing 
bombs upon North Korea and China. 


What is more astounding is the fact that five 
experts in the field of natural science, but none 
of whom profess to have specialised knowledge on 
the subject dealt with, have lent the weight of 
their names to confirmation of the accusation. 
Presumably the Russian bacteriologist who formed 
the sixth man on the commission of enquiry must 
have had an overpowering personality thus to con- 
vince Andrea Andreen of Sweden, Jean Malterre 
of France, Oliviero Olivo of Italy, Samuel Pessoa 
of Brazil, and perhaps best-known of all Joseph 
Needham, professor of biochemistry and embryo- 
logy at Cambridge University in England. On their 
own admission, none of these eminent and pre- 
sumably dispassionate investigators ever went near 
the scene of operations in an effort to check the 
accusation. It seems incredible, but the fact re- 


mains that they accepted the word of the Chinese 


scientists. 


One is inelined to wonder at the peculiar form 
of mesmerism exerted over “fellow-travellers” by 
the communists, which allows them to take for 
granted statements that otherwise they would in- 
vestigate thoroughly. 


It is perhaps permissible to wonder how these 
experts will explain their attitude, now that the 
other side is free to defend itself against the 
charge, particularly by the mention of a few simple 
things such as the temperature under which a germ- 
infected flea or fly can survive. Reputations so 
earefully built up through a lifetime of devoted 
study can, alas, be lost in a moment under the 
stimulus of misguided sentiment. 
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Economic REVIEW 


TRENDS IN THE FAR EAST 


Korea’ The peace treaty is in the making and 
the problem of reconstruction of the war-devas- 
tated country can now be tackled by the allies of 
the two Koreas. The US has already poured for- 
tunes into the Republic of Korea and the USSR 
is also giving or loaning very large amounts of 
money to the stricken state of North Korea, The 
Korean people have paid a very high price for the 


lack of unity, for the political aspirations of a 


few men who have arrogated to themselves the 
right to destroy human lives and property. For 
all the world there is to be seen what a country 
and a people are going to suffer if they cannot 
resist the urge to dominate. Today Korea, parti- 
. cularly north of the 38th parallel, is devastated 

with 40% of all dwellings destroyed, millions of 
civilians killed or maimed for life, 75% of mines 
and textile factories seriously damaged; the re- 
cord of misery is unending. 

Pyongyang and Seoul will have to live side 
by side for some time but eventually the country 
will be unified. North Korea is in every respect 
inferior to South Korea with the vast majority of 
Koreans now living in the South and supporting 
a non-communist regime. But Moscow, as yet, 
cannot give up its hold on Pyongyang though there 
are indications that after elections will have been 
held and will have returned, as can be expected, 
the Republic of Korea regime as the majority- 
supported regime of a future unified Korea the 
Russians will gracefully extricate themselves from 
an untenable position. At the same time, Moscow 
will eliminate a possible object of friction with 
Peking. The Chinese have clamoured for more 
control over Korean affairs—quite understandably 
so as they have borne the brunt of the war in 
Korea though Russian supplies and training proved 
essential. As elsewhere ir East Asia, particularly 
among China’s neighbours, there are fears and 
antipathies expressed with regard to China’s 
foreign policy and its avowed or concealed ambi- 
tions. Korea is no exception. Though North 
Korea, which was entirely beaten by the UN forces, 
only survived as a Moscow satellite because of the 
Chinese military intervention there is no true co- 
operation between the Chinese and the Koreans in 
spite of all the propaganda emanatingmainly from 
Peking. The Korean people, irrespective of poli- 
tical bias, are united in the desire to rid their 
country from Chinese influence; and right now 
there are hundreds of thousands of Chinese soldiers 
in the North. Already the ‘leader’ of North Korea, 
Kim Il-sung, has intimated that now when the 
war is Over—a war which he started on the orders 
of Moscow and with Russian assistance—Chinese 
troops have to be evacuated and Peking’s attempts 
at ‘guiding’ Pyongyang have to be abandoned. But 
Peking is not prepared, at the present stage, to 
surrender its hold on Korea. The mouthpiece of 
the Chinese communists in Pyongyang is Kim To- 
bong and he is attempting to supersede Kim II- 


sung. At present the ‘leader’ of the Korean com- 
munists is in Moscow where, upon Malenkov’s in- 
vitation, plans are being drawn up for the course 
of action to be followed with regard to the unifica- 
tion of Korea and the evacuation of the Chinese 
which would be tantamount to a Kim Il-sung vic- 
tory over Kim To-bong. ; 

Thailand There have been a series of poli- 
tical uprisings in Bangkok during the postwar 
years but since the army assumed control in the 
Kingdom, in 1947, these disturbances have had no 
effect on the peace of the country and on the con- 
tinuity of the policy as framed by the patriotic 
officers of the army, navy and air force of Thai- 
land. The latest plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment was uncovered late in August and the persons 
involved in this plot were army and navy officers 
who already had been attempting similar affairs 
some time ago. How serious such plots are is dif- 
ficult to assess; however, there have been some 
shooting scenes in a few uprisings. The regime of 
Premier Pibun Songgram remains unharmed and 
there is no danger that any combination of internal 
forces could overthrow it. The Premier rules not 
as an autocrat but as the principal spokesman of 
the military and the police. The police are wield- 


jing about as much control over national affairs 


as the army but this fact has little significance 
both for the Thai people and for the foreign 
friends of Thailand. There is a large officers’ 
corps which has formed, long ago, a junta for the 
purpose of modernising the ancient kingdom and 
which felt dissatisfied with the initial attempts at 
democratic rule and parliamentary system in a 
country which had emerged from absolutism only 
in this generation. The Royal House of Thailand 
has long ago agreed to serve the nation more as a 
symbol of the race than to secure a share in the 
government of the country, and it may be assumed 
that the King is in favour of the policies advocated 
and carried out by the patriotic Thai officers of 
army, navy, air force and the police. 

The time has passed when the regime of Mar- 
shal Pibun feared Pridi Phanomyong. Nai Pridi 
has been in hiding for many years, he was_ in 
Peking and has tried to ally himself with the com- 
munists. His supporters in Bangkok have lost 
heart. That Pridi went to China has cost him 
the sympathies of many Thai intellectuals. A 


, clique of political malcontents, found in large num- 


bers in the Thai navy, had elected to use Pridi 
because of his supposedly large following among 
the people as a temporary ally but Pridi’s pro- 
Peking policy has discredited him thoroughly. 
There is one source for political trouble in Bang- 
kok: a certain sector of the overseas Chinese. With 


more efficient police control and with the swinging’ 


of the balance in international politics in favour 
of the free world nations, these pro-Peking Chinese 
in Bangkok can be easily held in check. But this 
does not mean that the ‘Chinese Problem’ which 
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is the overriding problem of Thailand today can 


be solved so easily. To a large measure the pre- 
sent military regime in Bangkok rules with the 
support of the majority of the Thai people because 
of its gradually more firm policy towards the alien 
Chinese and the relatively favourable. results so 


-far achieved in the improvement of economic con- 


ditions at home and of the international status of 
Thailand. 

Philippines [Elections will be held in the Re- 
public on 10th November this year when a presi- 
dent, 8 senators and a house of representatives 
will be returned by about 5 million voters. Two 


parties contest the elections: the Liberal Party led 


by President Elpidio Quirino and Jose Yulo, and 
the Nationalist Party (Nacionalistas) led by 
former Defence Secretary Ramon Magsaysay. It 
will be a close fight but Magsaysay is likely to 
win. Though he lacks political experience he is 
sincere and honest and his followers are, on the 
whole, more devoted to the cause of the Filipino 
people than the presently ruling party of President 
Quirino. If Magsaysay will form the new govern- 
ment one may expect some favourable changes in 
the life of the new state, particularly as regards 
the Huk rebellion. Already the communist Huks 
have tried to come to terms with the government; 
they realise the futility of the fight and they may 
negotiate with a new government deserving more 
popular support than was the case with the 
Liberals. Moscow’s peace and coexistence policy 
has also pervaded the minds of the Huk leaders 
in. Luzon, and Louis Taruc, their commander-in- 
chief, can be expected to meet Magsaysay and 
arrange for an internal truce. 

The country is progressing though not with 
the speed its American friends anticipated. In a 
tropical territory things do not happen as fast as 
in countries in the temperate zone. The standard 
of living of the Filipinos is rising, production shows 
higher figures, wealth—unfortunately only in the 
hands of a comparatively small group of people— 
is accumulating, new enterprises are being launch- 


ed, public works are being created—there has been 


progress, in city and country. Graft and corrup- 
tion, as elsewhere in the East, are vices which can- 
not be rooted out quickly but there are clear signs 
that this state of affairs is improving and that 
the public are ever more conscious of these dis- 
graceful practices. The outlook for the Philip- 
pines is encouraging but political stability is a pre- 
condition for healthy economic conditions and for 
the international prestige of the nation. 

Japan Although public opinion in Japan 
favours a more active part in the defence of its 
home country and of the Far-East generally, the 
Government in Tokyo is slow to introduce such 
measures as are required to increase the armed 
strength of the nation. However there has been 
remarkable progress of such industries which are 
of a-war potential character. The US has been 
making preparations to equip the Japanese mili- 
tary forces (or security forces) and all modern 
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type weapons will be sent to Japan so as to make 
her new army into a very potent ally of the US. 
Under some well-meant American pressure and 
with substantial aid the military forces of Japan 
are now being built up. This development has 
been slow in materialising but now it is being 
speeded up. To a good extent the continued 
material prosperity of Japan depends on the 
progress of the rearmament industry. The 
trade recession has been felt in Japan but not so 
severely because of the Korean war and now the 
Korean rehabilitation boom. As Japan’s rearma- 
ment will get into its stride the so-called security 
forces will have to expand thus reducing, perhaps 
eliminating, unemployment. American-Japanese 
cooperation, in all spheres, will be complete as 
and when Japan will take its proper place in the 
defence of East Asia. In due course, Japan will 
demand restitution of certain positions held before 
her surrender in 1945, and it can be presumed that 
the US will be willing to accede to such demands 
particularly so in view of the fact that the popula- 
tion is ever rising and that a people as resourceful 
and capable as the Japanese cannot and should not 
be restrained but be helped to contribute their share 
to the general advance of prosperity in Asia and 
the world at large. ° 

Indochina Optimism is now the prevailing sentiment 
as regards the outcome of the war in Indochina. A signi- 
ficant statement was made on 2nd September by Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, United States Secretary of State, who warned 
the Chinese Communists that any armed intervention by 
them in the Indochinese war would have grave consequences 
which might not be confined to Indochina. Mr. Dulles said, 
“Communist China has been and is now training, equipping 
and supplying the Communist forces in Indochina. There 
is the risk that, as in Korea, Red China might send its 
own army into Indochina. The Chinese Communist regime 
should realise that such a second aggression could not occur 
without grave consequences which might not be confined 
to Indochina. I say this soberly in the interest of peace 
and in the hope of preventing another aggressor miscalecula- 
tion. We want peacein Indochina. The political conference 
about to be held relates in the first instance to Korea. But 
growing out of that conference could come, if Red China 
wants it, an end of aggression and the restoration of peace 
in Indochina. The United States would welcome such a 
development.”’ 

“In Indochina, a desperate struggle is in its eighth 
year. The outcome affects our own vital interests in the 
Western Pacific and we are already contributing largely in 
material and money to the combined efforts of the French 
and of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. We Americans have 
too little appreciated the magnityde of the effort and 
sacrifices which France has made in defence of an area 
which is no longer a French colony but where complete 
independence is now «in the making. This independence 
programme is along lines which the United States has en- 
couraged and justifies increased US aid, provided that will 
assure an effort there that is vigorous and decisive.” 

Peking Raja Hutheesing, Indian journalist, politician 
and brother-in-law of Premier Jawaharlal Nehru, has pre- 
sented a frank and detailed report on Communist China in 
a book “The Great Peace’ (Harper & Brothers). Huthee- 
sing, originally sympathetic to the Communist experiment 
in China, made two trips through that country in late 1951 
and 1952. His sympathy turned to dismayed disapproval 
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and led to the conclusion that “China offers little hope 
for the future” after he had assayed the miserable lot of 
the Chinese under Red dictatorship. Hutheesing notes that 
Chinese claims of progress have a great effect on millions 
in Asia “who are unaware that in the name of freedom, 
peace and progress they are being slowly led to accept 
the principles of a totalitarian dictatorship which will ‘deny 
the very things they seek.” 

“What I have seen in China convinces me that evil 
means lead to success, if at all, only for awhile. These 
means have within them the seeds of destruction of the 
very ends they seek to achieve. 

“China is waging a ruthless class war instead of 
promoting peace and democracy; industry is stagnant, land 
reform has failed in its primary objectives and Communist 
control of men’s minds has wiped out laughter and art and 
gentle living have disappeared. 

“I constantly dreaded the oppressive atmosphere which 
sought to imprison man’s mind. I now know what George 
Orwell’s 1984 would be like.” | 

“IT saw a great people roused into life by a new hope 
but only for a while. Now they are again. caught in the 
gathering winds of darkness which seek to crush the passions 
of their nation: its humanity, gentleness, tolerance and 
love of knowledge. The 400,000,000 of China are being 
reduced to mere passionless bodies in the service of a dictator- 
ship for they have bartered their humanity for the right 


MOVES TOWARD ECONOMIC 


Now that the Korean situation has successfully sur- 
mounted the problems arising out of the exchange of 
prisoners, and West Germany has held her elections, at- 
tention is turning more than ever to the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy appointed by President Eisenhower. 
It is taken almost for granted that the recommendations 
of this body, which will have before it the recent Douglas 
Report as well as other relevant documents, will have a 
decisive effect on the U.S. Administration’s policy in the 
large-scale solution of world trade, currency and other 
economic problems. Its work is governed by the President’s 
statement that the sound enlargement of commerce between 
nations is essential to the strength and unity of the free 
world. } 


The Commission of 17 represents every phase of Ameri- 
can industrial, commercial and public life. It is headed 
by Mr. Clarence E. Randall, Chairman of the Inland Steel 
Corporation, an industrial leader whose forthright character 
was shown not only in his strong stand during the last big 
steel industry dispute but in his views on the liberalisation 
of trade and the vital need of competition. Congress, private 
industry, investment batiking, labour unions are all well 
represented. The Commission will study all facets of U.S. 
foreign trade activity, co-operating “with various agencies of 
Government and private sources in assembling vital material. 
Its recommendations will be submitted to Congress to be 
developed into a definite national policy on international 
trade and finance. 


The “Douglas Report dealt largely with the issue of 
the dollar gap and the convertibility of sterling. It main- 
tained that the national interests of the U.S. are deeply 
affected by the status of sterling and the financial strength 
of the sterling area. A larger part of the world trade is 
still conducted in sterling than in’ any other currency, 
despite the present limitations on sterling, and fuller con- 
vertibility is essential to the restoration of economic free- 
dom in large parts of the world. “It is doubtful whether 
the world can recover a high degree of economic freedom 
of: whether American exports—so important to large seg- 
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to eat.” 
“China’s new rulers are seeking to alter the destiny 
of Asia. We cannot know them much, but we can ignore 
them only at our peril. 
religion and as such unassailable and ineontrovertible. 
is being built up into a mystery and a new god. 
“In China the dottrine of Communism descends from 


Mao 


| Marx, Engels and Lenin directly to Mao despite Red China’s 


dependency upon Russia for military, technical and economic 
aid. Mao regards Asia as China’s sphere of influence. To- 
day he is the saving star and the untrammelled power he 


wields can only be furthered by alliance with Asian powers _ 


and not by obeisance to the Soviet Union. 

“The vast numbers of Chinese spread throughout Asia 
and whom Red China considers her own citizens are a poten- 
tial threat that cannot be ignored. I am convinced that the 


talk of Asian unity and Asian peace is an attempt to 


achieve a regional collective security against both East and 
West. It is Mao’s way to enforce equality with the Soviet 
and peace on the West. Toward this end China hopes to 
use the 10,000,000 Chinese residents all over South-East Asia. 
China seeks to utilise these overseas nationals to ‘liberate’ 
South-East Asia from foreign imperialism and build Asian 
unity.” 

“China offers little hope for the future. Mao is the 
prophet of his own success. Will he be the doom of his 
failure? 


READJUSTMENT 


ments of our country—can enter foreign markets without 
benefit of continued American subventions and subsidies. un- 
less sterling makes further progress towards its own emanci- 
pation.”’ 


It diagnosed the present ills and suggested measures 
whereby the United States could improve the position. It 
called for U.S. trade policies more appropriate to a creditor 
country, greater investment, and a more liberal policy res- 
pecting the protection of the American market and the 
subsidizing of American services which foreign enterprise 


can render more effectively and more cheaply. Measures 


should also be adopted, said Mr. Douglas, to abate the 
violent fluctuations in the prices and volume of major raw 
materials. Co-ordination should be developed between 
Governments, so that buying by public agencies could be 


diminished when the business community is building up 


inventories and increased when it is not. 


There are many difficulties in the way of this neal 
programme of economic sanity. As the chief creditor 
nation, America should be ready to receive payment in 
goods for the American loans and goods which other coun- 
tries need, and should therefore reduce tariffs. That will 
meet with much opposition on the plea that it represents 
an attack on the American wage and living standards. 
Demands for protection on the grounds of Japanese com- 
petition are common enough in Europe, and the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself has lately spoken of 
the need for a plan to avoid “unrestricted and chaotic 
markets” so that the grower can have security and yet pro- 
duce the food that housewives can buy. The Prime Minister 
of Australia exports food to Britain and wants her to regain 
the right to give Commonwealth suppliers a higher prefer- 
ence over other, and nearer, suppliers like Holland and Den- 
mark. There are a great many problems within the central 
problem on which the Douglas Report pronounced itself. 
Nor is the issue one confined to the U.S: The socalled “Im- 
perial school” of Lord Beaverbrook is continually advocating 


economics and trade. 


a whole-hearted Empire policy both in statecraft and 1¢ 


Some of these issues will be deal 


Maoism is fast becoming a new. 
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with at the conference of members of GATT (the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs) next month, where Britain 
may seek the right to increase preferences and Japan may 
ask for provisional membership. But the way British policy 
turns depends very largely on the adequacy and speed with 
which the U.S. Administration faces the challenge of the 
times. 

_ The Douglas report was much more warmly received by 
the White House than was a similar, though more compre- 
hensive report, six months ago. It came, too, just after the 
appointment of the all-important Foreign Economic Policy 
Commission. But it appeared also at a time when the 
Communist hierarchy in the Soviet Union had switched the 
main ground of their argument of survival to world econo- 


‘ mies. The free world of capitalism was doomed to collapse, 


said Stalin in what is virtually his last testament, because 
of the anarchical condition of international trade. Most of 
the other theses on which the Communist leaders had based 
their propaganda in the past had gone with the wind. But 
it is significant that the Soviet Government under Malenkov 
has felt it urgently necessary to buttress their own economy 
and power by appeasing the consuming public. 

For the U.S. the problem, stated quite simply, is to 
see to it that dollars are made available to the stream of 
international payments from time to time in such amounts, 


‘in excess of military expenditures abroad, as may be neces- 


sary to balance the international accounts at a high level 
of trade. That in turn requires reduction of U.S. tariffs 
and simplification of Customs procedures. The U.S. must be 
prepared to assure the flow of investment and risk capital 
in volume adequate to fill any remaining gap. Like the 
British before the first world war, the U.S. must play pro- 
perly the role of a creditor nation. Unless they do, the 
development and expansion of the whole non-Soviet world 
will be hopelessly handicapped. Unhappily, American pri- 
vate capital evinces a strong disposition to stay at home, 
finding in the U.S. the most secure place for profitable 
employment. That tendency is also encouraged by the habit 
of ‘some countries which have newly won independence to 
nationalise anything and everything within their borders 
without as much as a by-your-leave or the slightest com- 
pensation. The General Assembly’s Economic and Financia! 
Committee last December passed a resolution by Uruguay 
affirming the practically unrestricted right of any country 
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to nationalise private property. There is, too, the bogey of 


“capitalist imperialism” to frighten investors away. 


It is suggested by one commentator of note that the 
system of “accelerated depreciation” should be adapted as 
an inducement to American Corporations investing abroad. 
It originated domestically in the case of corporations asked, 
in the nature of national interest, to embark upon construc- 
tion programmes they would not undertake for purely cor- 
porate reasons. Government itself may have to play a part 
in making an adequate supply of risk capital available. The 
powers of the Export-Import Bank should be materially 
broadened or—and perhaps this would be better still—an 
international development corporation be formed to provide 
funds for desirable development projects in the non-Soviet 
world which neither any existing agency nor private capital 
is prepared to finance. 


An effective multilateral trade and payments system 
covering a wide area has long been one of the cbjectives of 
the American foreign economic policy. From the end of 
the war in Europe to the end of September last year the 
U.S. extended net foreign aid to an amount of U.S.$36,000 
million. The health and recovery of war-scarred Europe is a 
testimony to the success of this munificence. Yet in spite 
of all this the problem of disequilibrium in the international 
balance of payments remains unsolved. It was this circum- 
stance which profoundly influenced the deliberations of the 
Commodnwealth Economic Conference at the end of last year. 
At the end of the meeting, on December 11, a communique 
was issued setting forth one of its major objectives in terms 
which echo in fact American desires: 

“The Conference therefore agreed to seek the co-opera- 
tion of other countries in a plan to create the conditions 
for expanding world production and trade. The aim is to 
secure international agreement on the adoption of policies, 
by creditor and debtor countries, which: will restore balance 
in the world economy on the lines of ‘Trade not Aid’ and 
will, by progressive stages, and within a reasonable time, 
create an effective multilateral trade and payments system 
covering the widest possible area.’’ The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development functions in low gear 
and the International Monetary Fund has become almost 
moribund. The reason for this, in part at least, is the nos- 
talgic desire to return to a world that is dead and to pre- 
war patterns that are now obsolete. 
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THE CHINESE MARITIME CUSTOMS SERVICE 


A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF ITS GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Sir Frederick Maze, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. 


The Chinese Maritime Customs Administration, since 
its establishment in the middle of the last century, has 
been a leading factor in connection with modern develop- 
ments in China and more especially as regards the foreign 
relations of that country. The origin of this somewhat 
anomalous Chinese Government department was due to 
foreign rather than Chinese influences; and its subsequent 
expansion into much wider fields of responsibility than its 
original sponsors anticipated was to some extent the out- 
come of treaties and circumstances, but was mainly owing 
to the initiative of Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Hart, who 
became Inspector General at the age of 28 in the early 
sixties of the last century. In order that the circum- 
stances attending the establishment of the first “Inspec- 
torate’”’ may be more clearly understood, it is desirable 
for me to outline briefly the political situation prevailing 
in China about the period of its inception in Shanghai in 
the year 1854, as a provisional measure. In the early 


decades of the last century—known as the “factory days” 


—foreign trade was conducted in Canton by merchants of 
various nationalities. Their business transactions were 
conducted through the agency of the “Co-hong,” a Com- 
mittee of Chinese merchants who were held responsible 
by the provincial authorities for their good conduct. They 
were denied direct access to Chinese officials, but notwith- 
standing the incivilities they suffered and the irksome re- 
strictions imposed upon them, they remained at their posts 
and their commercial activities flourished. The East-India 
Company first appeared in China in the latter part of the 
18th century and the monopoly in the Far East, granted 
to them by the British Government, was abolished in 1834. 
At the same time an officer was appointed to control 
British trade at Canton, in place of the supervision hitherto 
exercised by the East-India Company. After the abolition 
of the monopoly, business increased, and in a few years 
time, to cite one example, the amount of opium imported 
(mostly smuggled) doubled in quantity and value. As a 
large proportion of it in those days was paid for in bullion, 
the balance of trade was upset and silver was shipped to 
China in order to adjust matters. The Peking authorities 
adopted energetic measures—chiefly directed against 
foreigners—to stop this illicit traffic which had occasioned 
serious complications between China and Great Britain, 
and which finally culminated in war. Lord Palmerston’s 
case against the Chinese Government was that the law 
prohibiting the importation of opium was unfairly enforced 
against British merchants and was not applied with equal 
vigour against Chinese officials and others who were actively 
engaged in the trade; and, furthermore, he demanded re- 
dress for the affronts inflicted on the Superintendent of 
Trade, an officer of the British crown. Mr. Gladstone, 
on the other hand, raised the cry that the resultant -war 
was unjust in its origin. 


The treaty of Nanking, signed on board the British 
flag-ship ‘‘Cornwallis” at Nanking in 1842, marked the close 
of hostilities, and the beginning of treaty relations, except- 
ing the treaty of Nerchinsk, 1689, defining Sino-Russian 
frontiers. Its terms included the cession to Great Britain 
of the island of Hongkong, then a barren rock sparsely 
peopled by a few isolated groups of fishermen. It has 
since been transformed under British rule into a great 
transshipment and trading centre, where Chinese and foreign 
merchants enjoy equal rights and are free to develop their 


business and live in an atmosphere of law and order. 
Further articles in the treaty provided for the opening of 
five ports along the coast to foreign trade and shipping— 
hence the term “Treaty-port’’; and for the introduction 
of a uniform tariff. Treaties on more or less similar lines 
with the United States, France and Scandinavian countries 
were arranged a few years later. 


The Chinese Government did not possess machinery to 
enforce a regular tariff at the newly opened ports, and 
this clause in the treaty, therefore, remained a dead-letter 
for a number of years. It may be incidentally noted here 
that in former times, Chinese revenue-collecting-offices 
were generally “farmed” out to officers who retained, in 
lieu of adequate salaries, whatever revenue accrued over 
and above the fixed estimate of the posts concerned. The 


emoluments aggregated in most cases to about 60 per cent 
of the total revenue, and the Government thus received . 


about half of the revenue collectable under this system. 
Provincial tariffs, moreover, were not uniform. A _ vessel 
entering Canton from abroad may have been required to 
discharge her fiscal liabilities at rates different somewhat 
from those thai might have been exacted in Shanghai, and 
so on. As was pointed out many years ago the officers 
administered revenue establishments in these circum- 
stances, and their retainers, through whose hands the 
money passed, increased in riches and became adepts in 


graft, 


In 1854 a secret organization called the “Three-Dot’’ 
Society or Triads (an offshoot of the Taiping Rebellion— 
1850-1864—-which shook the foundations of the Manchu 
dynasty) attacked, captured and held Shanghai; and the 
collection of revenue by an ejected Imperial executive then 
became impossible. Trade continued, however, but ships 
frequently left port carrying cargo on which duties had not 
been liquidated. Eventually, the British, French and United 
States Consuls decided, in the interests of the Chinese 
Government (which had thus temporarily lost control in 
Shanghai), and of the orderly conduct of local and inter- 
national trade, to place the collection of Customs duties 
under the temporary inspection of a committee of Consular 
officers representing the three Powers, on the understand- 
ing that the revenue accruing would be held in trust for 
the Imperial exchequer, pending the restoration of peace. 
It is well known that the duty collected in this manner 
increased; and that the efficiency and reliability of the 
foreigner attracted the favourable notice of Chinese offi- 
cials; while an expanding revenue gathered at a compara- 
tively negligible cost, rendered his services valuable. ‘The 
Shanghai arrangement was not adopted at the other Treaty- 
ports until a few years later. 


The “Arrow” war occurred in 1858. The Lorcha 
“Arrow” was owned by Chinese but being registered in 
Hongkong was entitled to fly the British flag. A few days 
after her British registration expired on the 8th October, 
1856, some native sailors, charged by the Chinese authorities 
with piracy, were forcibly removed from the vessel in Canton 
and taken into custody. The British Consul demanded that 
they should be sent to him forthwith for trial; and that 
an apology should be tendered. The men were released; 
but an apology was not forthcoming. The Consul, there- 
fore, refused to receive them. This incident, trivial in it- 
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self, became the occasion of the second war. The Treaties 
of 1858—ratified a couple of years later—provided, inter- 
alia, for the opening of eleven more ports to foreign trade 
and shipping. The Shanghai “Inspectorate,” temporarily 
administered, as we have seen, by the Consular triarchy, 
was terminated; but the Government decided to retain the 
“Inspectorate-system”’ and establish a Customs’ administra- 
tion, on mofe or less Western Civil Service principles—the 
Maritime Customs Service. Mr. H. N. Lay, of the British 
Consular staff and latterly serving in the Shanghai “Inspec- 
torate,” was selected by them for the post of Inspector 
General, and he was formally gazetted as such in January, 
1861. He was commissioned shortly afterwards by the 
Government to extend the Shanghai plan of collection, etc., 
to the other Treaty-ports. In the meantime, Mr. Hart, 
then a junior British Consular official in Canton, had been 
invited by the local Viceroy to join the new organisation. 
In June, 1861, he and Mr, Fitzroy, Commissioner, were 
appointed by Prince Kung, Vice Regent, officiating Inspec- 
tors’ General to act for Mr. Lay, who had been granted leave 
of absence to proceed to England. As Mr. Hart possessed 
a knowledge of Chinese he took the lead in administrative 
affairs, and became personally acquainted with Prince Kung, 
who formed a high opinion: of his tact and capacity. 


The Rebellion still raged in the Yangtze area and piracy 
was rampant along the coast—as, indeed, it had been for 
generations past. In these circumstances the Government 
resolved to purchase and organize a flotilla of foreign-type 
war-vessels in England to assist in restoring and maintain- 
ing order. On Hart’s suggestion, Lay was directed to ar- 
range matters in England, and, with the concurrence of the 
British Admiralty, Captain Sherrard-Osborn of the Royal 
Navy was selected to command the force. Mr. Lay ex- 
ceeded his instructions. He drew up an agreement with 
Captain Sherrard-Osborn, R.N., which conferred upon him 
wide powers to act independently of Viceroys, etc., and 
thus deprive provincial governments of some of that local 


authority and prestige which long established custom had 
placed in their hands. : 


Hart realised that the principles which Lay intended 
to introduce would provoke the Government, incense pro- 
vincial authorities and weaken the position and standing 
of the Service. This premised, he expostulated, and ex- 
pressed “the regret, disappointment, vexation and grief” 
with which he viewed his proposals. His judgment in the 
event proved correct. The Inspector General’s plan was 
summarily rejected by Prince Kung, on behalf of the 
Government. The flotilla was sent back to England and 
the project was abandoned. Lay was dismissed in the fall 
of 1863—but on generous terms, in consideration of the 
valuable assistance he had rendered to the Government in 
the past. 


On the 15th November, 1863, Mr. Hart was appointed 
by the Government to the post of Inspector General of 
Imperial Maritime Customs.(1) He was faced with many 
difficulties, and the able manner in which he administered 
the infant service, with honour to himself and advantage 
to China and. the world is a matter of historical know- 
ledge. At the beginning of his career as Inspector General 
he emphasised the fact that the Customs administration was 
a Chinese and not a foreign institution; and, later on, when 
introducing his various reforms he endeavoured “to convince 
rather than dictate’’-—to avoid, where possible, causing that 
“irritation which attends the exposure of defects.” 


(1) The term “Customs” is in many respects a misnomer, and does 
not embrace all of the responsibilities which were subsequently entrusted 
to the establishment, including the management of the Lights, Harbours, 
Loans and—to some extent--Conservancy departments. 
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As regards the Customs’ indoor or administrative staff, 
recruited by Mr. Lay and Mr. Hart on the establishment 
and .subsequent development .of the Service, it may be 
recalled that it was impossible at that time—in the absence 
of what was afterwards styled a “returned student” class— 
to find qualified Chinese whose linguistic attainments fitted 
them to conduct business with foreigners who had no know- 
ledge of the Chinese language. In these circumstances it 
became necessary to recruit foreigners to assist in carrying 
on Customs’ work in the novel conditions which were thrust 
upon China by the new treaties. The broad principle adopt- 
ed by them was to engage either university or public-school 
candidates from the Powers having treaty relations with 
China. The employees selected were required to learn 
Chinese, and were encouraged to discard provincialism and 
become internationally-minded. The Service was thus staffed 
by Chinese and foreigners of different nationalities—British 
and American predominating. (?) 


All the controlling positions were held by foreigners 
until the year 1929, when qualified Chinese were accorded 
equity of opportunity; placed on an equal footing with 
their foreign colleagues;(3) and trained for the wider respon- 
sibilities which it was foreseen they would obviously have 
to assume in the near future. The logical time for the 
introduction of this important reform was the close of the 
Imperial regime and the rise of the “Kuo-Min Tang” or 
Republican Party to power in 1911. 


After the establishment of the new Service, the Custom 


Houses at the treaty-ports were placed in the immediate 
charge of Commissioners of foreign nationality; but the. 


treaties did not refer to this arrangement, and, on the con- 
trary, indicated that the Superintendents of Customs—not 
the Commissioners—were the responsible heads of Maritime 
Customs establishments. As the Superintendent was the 
representative of the Government, while the Commissioner 
represented the Inspector General who alone was held respon- 
sible, it was arranged by Mr. Hart that the actual collection 
and particularly the custody of the revenue should con- 
tinue to be his (the Superintendent’s) sole responsibility— 
leaving the Maritime Customs’ staff to assess the duties col- 
lectable and report locally and to Peking the amount of 
the revenue received by the Chinese bank selected by the 
Government and credited to the Superintendent’s revenue 
account. Hart’s insight into oriental affairs enabled him 
to foresee that action likely to undermine the authority of 
territorial officials would not only embitter local relations 
but would render the smooth working of the Customs ad- 
ministration impossible. Superintendents were usually high- 


(2) On the 25th June, 1864, Mr. Hart approached the American 
Minister, Mr. Anson Burlington, expressing the desire that numerically 
the United States would be strongly represented in the Customs. The 
Minister accordingly addressed the Secretary of State, the Hon. Wm. H. 
Seward, as follows:— “Mr. Hart requests me to secure the services of 
Americans for the Chinese Customs Service. He is a man of unusual 
adnfinistrative ability, and graduated with high honours from one of the 
first British Colleges. The men selected by him, as far as posstble, are 
of the first class. If he shall continue at the head of the Service, I do 
not see why the Chinese Government will not put other nations behind 
in the quality of its Customs force. I hope you will give your personal 
attention to this and secure young men of the very highest moral as 
well as intellectual qualities. They will be brought into immediate con- 
trast and competition with young men who are graduates of Cambridge 
and Oxford.” 


(3) The proposal that qualified Chinese should be accorded equality 
of opportunity—and thus become eligible for any post in the Revenue 
(or Administrative) Department up to the rank of Commissi 
submitted to the Kuan-wu-Shu (Customs Board) by me when I| was 
Commissioner of Customs in Shanghai, 1928. My advice was formally 
sanctioned by the Government early in 1929, after my appointment to 
the substantive post of Inspector General, in succession to Sir Francis 
Aglen, who left China in 1927. This proposition conformed with the 
spirit of the age: about the same period the Government of India, I 
subsequently learned, introduced somewhat similar reforms in the Civil 
Service of that country, 
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ranking officials holding other important and _ responsible 
posts,(4) and the principle of placing the collection and the 
custody of the revenue in their direct control awakened a 
close interest in, and strengthened the position of the 
Service. In actual practice, they left the management of 
Customs affairs in the hands of their foreign colleagues, 
the Commissioners, and seldom or never interfered with 
them. Mr. Hart, nevertheless, required his foreign subor- 
dinates in charge of ports to consult Superintendents in all 
questions of policy, etc., and in cases of disagreement with 
them to carry out their wishes, pending reference to the 
higher authorities in Peking (viz., The Tsungli Yamen, or 
Foreign Office—created in 1861—and the Inspector General). 


Not long after his appointment to the post of Inspec- 
tor General, he recommended the Government to authorize 
him to inaugurate and administer a modern lighthouse ad- 
ministration for China in the general interests of naviga- 
tion and trade. The new treaties of 1858, as already stated, 
provided for the entry of foreign ships at the open ports, 
and it became necessary for the Government to do some- 
thing for the improvement of coastal navigation, including 
the establishment of lights, buoys and beacons on the 
estuary of the Yangtze, and the approaches to other im- 
portant harbours on the coast and rivers of China. The 
matter having been placed in his hands, he engaged a 
highly qualified technical staff to assist in the execution of 
the work, and the chain of lights extending from Newchwang 
in the North to Kiungchow in the South, which was sub- 
sequently established under his direction, denotes the man- 
ner in which he liquidated his declaration that he would 
render navigation on the coast as easy as walking down 
— Regent Street by gas-light. The first Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. 
David Mar Henderson, held a distinguished place in his pro- 
fession in connection with Lighthouses; and the first Coast- 
Inspector, Captain A. M. Bisbee, of Massachusetts proved 
an able coadjutor of Mr. Henderson. He, in turn, was suc- 
ceeded by Captain Ferdinand Tyler, an official of outstand- 
ing intelligence and address, 


With the assistance of these two gentlemen and their 
able successors, Hart established and maintained for China 
a Lighthouse Administration which was second to none 
elsewhere in the world for general efficiency—based more 
or less on the lines of Trinity House.(5) Radio-beacons 
were recently established at certain points on the coast, 
viz., Gutzlaff, North Saddle and Shaweishan Lighthouses. 
It should be added, moreover, that arrangements were com- 
pleted in 1940 for the provision of two additional radio- 
beacons at Breaker Point and at the North-East Promon- 
tory Lighthouses, but the advent of the Pacific war in the 
following year interrupted the completion of the project. 
I may observe that my distinguished predecessor Sir Francis 
Agien, G.C.M.G., K.B.E., also evinced a keen interest in 
the Marine Department. As is well known, he held the 
difficult post of Inspector General for over seventeen years; 


(4) In the closing years of the last dynasty the Viceroy of the 
Liang Kwang functioned as Superintendent of Customs in Canton, and 


- this capacity he thus became the colleague of the Commissioner of Cus- 
oms. 


(5) The Corporation of Trinity House was first established in 1514 
by a Charter from Henry . VIII. Queen Elizabeth I subsequently con- 
ferred upon them authority to erect beacons and other marke for the 
guidance of mariners along the coast of England. The current work of 
the Corporation is in the hands of a technical Committee known as 
Acting Elder Brenthren; but as a mark of honour, persons of rank and 
eminence are admitted as honorary Elder Brethren. It seems to have 
lately become the practice for some Cabinet Ministers, especially when 
holding the post of Prime Minister, to assume this latter distinction, 
which carries with it the right to wear the uniform concerned. As a 
public Lights Department, the Corporation are charged with statutory 
jurisdiction in regard to navigational aids in Seotland, Ireland, the 
Channel Islands and, curiously enough, Gibraltar; and they are also the 
Pilotage Authority in the United Kingdom. Until the year 1874, the 
Masters of the Royal Navy were examined by the Elder Brethren. 
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and was the recipient of many decorations from China and 
foreign countries. 


On the 20th March, 1896, an Edict was promulgated, 
creating an Imperial Postal Administration for all China 
and its management was also confided to Hart, whose title 
then became “Inspector General of Customs. and Posts,” 
but notwithstanding the fact that the sanction was both 
Imperial and definite, he decided to introduce the new 
scheme gradually and develop it quietly. Innumerable com- 
plications arose, notably questions relating to the Min Chu, 
and in a lesser degree to I Chan. The former were private 
Postal Hongs or letter-carrying companies, which deservedly 
enjoyed the confidence of the public they served in the local 
groups of towns and villages in which they had operated for 
many years; and the latter represented the Imperial Mounted 
Courier Service, controlled by the Board of War, which 
earried the Government mail-matter expeditiously from one 
end of the Empire to the other from time immemorial. In 
addition to these two longstanding institutions, one of 
which, as we have seen, was commercial, and the other 


official, a third group of independent postal agencies func-. 
tioned, known as “Local Post-Offices.” 


These independent 
postal-establishments were controlled by the Powers con- 
cerned and their origin was due to the fact that there were 
no Imperial postal facilities for the distribution of mail 
matter between Treaty-ports, etc. Under this anomalous 
procedure letters could be posted at foreign Consulates 
either for local distribution in China or for conditional trans- 
mission abroad. Attention has been drawn to the faet 
that the Imperial Commands in the above-mentioned Edict 
included neither the power, financial allotment, nor the 
monopoly which such an authority would have carried with 
it elsewhere. It should be considered, however, that the 
conditions in China differed from those prevailing abroad. 
An elementary understanding of Chinese psychology suggests 
that an Imperial Edict would have been an unsuitable medium 
for authorizing the displacement of such an ancient or- 
ganization, as the I Chan, which afforded employment for a 
large number of men, and for the upkeep of whom some 
three million taels were said to pass annually through many 
eager hands. Besides, Hart realised that as time progressed, 
the extension of steam-communications on land and sea 
would ultimately render the costly Mounted Courier Service 
obsolete, without the introduction of disagreeable action on 
his part (e.g. either immediate disbandment, or the super- 
session of native by quasi-foreign control), as proved to 
be the case. His manner of dealing with the Min Chu was 
equally cautious: he knew that the eventual provision of 
cheaper, more efficient and faster postal facilities would 
render the continuance of the Postal -Hongs not merely 
unnecessary, but unprofitable. The Local Post-Offices were 
withdrawn at a later period, 


The successful and peaceful development of a modern 
postal system throughout the length and breadth of such 
an immense territory was an undertaking requiring adminis- 
trative genius of a high order. At the close of Hart’s 
career it was possible to send a letter from Peking to the 
confines of the Empire for about three farthings. It should 
be added that the suggestion to establish an “Imperial Post” 
was ‘first brought forward by him in 1861; and again was 
on the point of inception in 1876, when its proposed in- 
clusion in the Chefoo Convention(6) was frustrated by what 
has been described as a conspiracy of silence on the part 
of the British Minister, who apparently was against ex- 


(6) A British Consular officer was murdered near the Burma frontier 
in 1874 by local Kachins or hillmen; and the British minister subsequently 
concluded a settlement of the case by demanding the opening of four 
more ports to foreign trade, and the establishment of additional ‘‘ports 
of ecall’’ on the Yangtze. The agreement in question was negotiated with 
the Chihli viceroy, Li Hung-chang, at Chefoo in 1876. 
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tending the influence of the Inspector General. In 1911 
the control of Postal affairs was transferred to the Ministry 


of Communications. 


Immediately after the Boxer episode and the siege of 
the Legations, Sir Robert Hart published a series of articles 
on the Chinese impasse in the ‘Fortnightly Review,’’(” 
which attracted world-wide attention. China in those days 
was less articulate than she afterwards became under the 
influence of the Kuo-Min Tang propaganda, and his object 
was—not to condone the outrages committed by the Boxers, 
but—to endeavour to show that the underlying motive of 
the movement was patriotic and primarily the result of the 
aggressive policy latterly pursued by the Powers in China. 
He advocated the abolition of extraterritorial privileges; 
revision of the treaties; Tariff autonomy; and the replace 
ment of the “gun-boat policy” by a more realistic attitude 
of tolerance. But being ahead of his time, his warnings 
fell upon deaf ears. (8) 


(7) Afterwards published in book form under the title “These from 
the Land of Sinim,’’ containing an historical Memorandum submitted to 
Saas eevernenent as far back as the year 1876. London; Chapman & Hall, 


_ (8) Extract from an article entitled “The National Movement in 
China” by Sir Reginald Johnston, “Quarterly Review”; January, 1927:— 


“...It is not true to say that the national movement in 
China was Bolshevik in origin; and the oft-repeated assertion that the 
Chinese would never have thought of demanding the revision of the 
‘unequal treaties’ if Russian agents had not put the idea into their heads, 
is demonstrably false. If anyone questions the accuracy of this view, 
he may be recommended to turn the pages of a book which was published 
as long ago as 1901. Its title is “These from the Land of Sinim,.” and 
its author—Sir Robert Hart—-was a man whose knowledge of any sympathy 


with China will be denied by none. The papers contained in the book 


were all written during the months immediately following the relief of 
the Legations after the Boxer rising. Th first was written during August, 
1900, (the Allied troops entered Peking in July), the second in September, 
the third and fourth in Novemtber, the last in December. The dates are 


‘ important, because they show that at a time when the world was ringing 


with the grim tidings of Boxer atrocities, when the Chinese were held 
in such low repute in the scale of civilization that a European potentate 
could direct his avenging army to give no quarter to the Chinese 
barbarians when it had met and vanquished them, there was at least one 
distinguished British subject who had passed through all the dangers and 
hardships of the siege and yet never allowed his clear vision of the 
underlying causes of the anti-foreign outbreak to be dimmed by those 
mists of hate, contempt, or misunderstanding that rose from the contact 
oo a. proud and humiliated China “and a forceful and unsympathetic 
est.” 


“Let us first observe what the great Inspector General of Customs 
said about the Boxers themselves. Instead of joining in the chorus of 
voices that denounced them as wild and superstitious savages, actuated 
by a blind and murderous hatred against everything of Western origin, 
Hart finds that though they were ignorant and misguided, they were real 
patriots. That the Boxer Association, he says, ‘was patriotic in its origin 
and justifiable in much that it aimed at, cannot be questioned and cannot 
be too much insisted on.’ Sir Robert was by no means blind to the 
crimes of the Boxers. He speaks of ‘fiendish cruelty’ with which they and 
their military colleagues and mandarin patrons massacred foreign mis- 
sionaries and native Christians, and says that ‘this is a stain on the 
national history that can never be atoned for, muah less effaced.’ Never- 
theless, not only does he find an underlying patriotic motive in everything 
that was done and aimed at by the Boxers, but he finds that even the 
gamed ns were deserving of something better than mere execra- 
tion. 


“Hart's judgmetits in these matters are worth while recalling 
today, especially as mtany foreigners believe they have detected symptoms 
of Boxerism in the present anti-foreign movement, and seem to assume 
that, such being the case; the movement stands self-dondemned. They 
have learned to their horror, that some of the leaders in the present 
movement have actually had the temerity to say things in praise of 
Boxers that no Chinese has dared to say openly since Boxerism was 
crushed by the military forces of Europe and Japan; though as a matter 
of fact those leaders have said very little more than Sir. Robert Hart 
was courageous enough to say twenty-six years ago. 


“Equally startling to some will be Hart's considered statements 
on the subject of the Treaties, which many foreigners think caused little 
or no dissatisfaction among the Chinese until the Bolsheviks had declared 
them to be ‘unequal’ and shameful. 


“We are often told nowadays that extraterritoriality was originally 
imposed upon us by the Chinese themselves, and this is doubtless true, 
or is at least a half-truth. But we are gravely mistaken if we assume 
that the extraterritoria] privileges of foreigners caused no resentment 
until those troublesome ‘half-baked’ foreign-educated students - suddenly 
discovered they were dishonouring to the Chinese. A reference to Sir 
Robert Hart’s pages. will show us that the Chinese objected to extra- 
territoriality long before the close of the last century... .” 
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It is recognized that his various representations(9) on 
behalf of China helped to mitigate the severity of the terms 
which the aggrieved Powers sought to impose as reparation 
for the atrocities committed by the Boxers, which equalled, 
if they did not excel the recent savagery of the Japanese; 
and for the outrageous and officially-condoned treatment 
of their accredited representatives in Peking. The tem- 
porary preservation of the tottering Manchu dynasty has 
also been attributed to his services in the field of diplomacy 
and finance in the interests of the Government of the day. 


Formerly, as already stated, the control of the In- 
spectorate rested with the Tsungli Yamen or Foreign Office 
(subsequently called the Waiwu Pu and latterly the Wai- 
chiao Pu), but in 1906 a separate department known as 
the Shui-wu Ch’u, in charge of two Chinese ministers, was 
established to direct Customs affairs. Seeing that the In- 
spector General had hitherto been the subordinate of the 
Chinese Foreign Office, the transfer of the Inspectorate to 
the new Customs board, represented a new departure rather 
than a new creation. But, nevertheless, the change oc- 
casioned serious misgiving abroad and weakened his posi- 
tion. 

Hart left China in 1908 and _ died 
1911—on the eve of the Revolution. 


The country of his adoption conferred many honours 
upon him, notably the distinction of Grand Guardian of 
the Heir Apparent—a dignity reserved for the highest 
Chinese officials, and never before bestowed upon a 
foreigner; Ancestral Rank of the First Class for Three 
Generations, with Letters Patent; the Peacock’s Feather 
(Double-eyed); and the Red Button of the First Class, etc.; 
and in view of the international character of his work and 
the services rendered in connection therewith, the foreign 
nations also indicated their appreciation by conferring upon 
him fourteen Grand Crosses. This extraordinary record is 
supposed to be unprecedented, in the case of non-royalties. 
France, for example, created him Grand Officer of the Order 
of the Legion of Honour, in recognition of the leading part 
he played in the peace negotiations in 1885,(19) the Portu- 
guese Government, a short time afterwards, gave him the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Christ, for his services in con- 
nection with the Protocol of Lisbon, 1887, governing relations 
in Macao, which Hart’s representative signed on his behalf 
in Lisbon; and his Orange friends in Belfast were doubt- 
less interested to learn that he was also the recipient of a 
high Order from the Holy See in Rome. In the meantime, 
Great Britain appointed him Minister Plenipotentiary to the 


in England in 


(9) A personal message from the famous Empress Dowager invited 
Sir Robert to act as Associate Plenipotentiary in the Boxer peace negotia- 
tions, with Prince Ching. According to Dr. Morse, vide, ‘The Inter- 
national Relations of the Chinese Dmpire,’’ he returned the answer that 
the personnel of the Chinese Commission must be Manchu and Chinese. 
But he consented to advise informally Prince Ching, the Plenipotentiary, 
and is said to have experienced considerable difficulty in “stiffening his 
wobbling backbone.”’ It has been narrated by one of Hart’s secretaries 
that at one stage of the peace talks, the Prince in despair, expressed 
his intention to throw in his hand and resign. Hart told him not to 
do so, on the ground that a few months hence the Powers would probably 
be in disagreement with one another, thus rendering his task easier 
and opening the door for securing less onerous terms—as, indeed, proved 
to be the case. 


(10) Sir Henry Norman in his work, ‘““‘The Peoples and Politics of 
the Far. East,” remarked with reference to the Franco-Chinese war in 
1884, that Hart consented to undertake peace negotiations—after other 
efforts had failed—on two conditions, viz., that he should be given a 
free-hand; and that.his connection with the affair should be kept a 
secret, pending either success or failure. His secretary in London, Mr. 
J. D. Campbell, C.M.G., conducted the Paris end of the negotiations, 
under his direction. After many months of delicate discussion on both 
sides, word came from Paris on the 3list March, 1885, that the Protocol 
was ready for signature, to which Hast replied, “Signez sans delai, mais 
ne signez pas prenfier Avril.” Actually, the treaty was signed on the 
4th April. Sir Robert then proceeded to the Tsungli Yamen to announce 
the cessation of hostilities and the success of his mission to the Cabinet- 
ministers there assembled. After refreshments and light conversation, he 
casually remarked, with apparent Oriental indifference: “It is nine 
months ago today since you placed the French negotiations in my hands” 
— “And the child is born,” exclaimed one of the Ministers, delighted at 
the truly Oriental manner of conveying the news. 
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Emperor of China and also to the King of Korea, 1885. For 
a variety of reasons he did not retain the appointment 
and resigned. He lost his personal effects in Peking during 
the Boxer outbreak; and his house was demolished, and 
many irreplaceable documents of historical value, including 
correspondence with General Gordon, etc., were destroyed. 
His diary was saved at the eleventh-hour by one of his 
secretaries at some personal risk. 


His statue was finally placed on a conspicuous site on 
the Bund in Shanghai and the “‘North-China Daily News,”’ 
of the 21st February, 1928, commented on the event as 
follows :— 


‘The large island site on which the statue of Sir Robert 
Hart now rests is located in a central and prominent posi- 
tion on the Bund and the Municipal Council is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of the arrangements which 
represents a marked advance in civic and road improve- 
ment. The statue itself, which is unusually artistic, is seen 
to much greater advantage on the imposing new pedestal, 
skilfully designed by the Public Works Department; and the 
handsome bronze panels on which the original inscription 
and the unique list of honours are boldly engraved, have been 
executed in first-class style. The great I.G.’s memorial has 
thus been provided with an environment and setting worthy 
of the man who remains the most interesting foreign per- 
sonality that ever figured in China—whose fame has spread 
to the four corners of the globe, and whose romantic and 
illustrious career in the Far East is without a parallel.” 


As already recorded elsewhere, the Japanese that sub- 
sequently occupied the Chinese mainland, tore down the 
statue and destroyed it, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Emperor of Japan had previously conferred upon him the 
high decoration of the Order of the Rising Sun, First Class, 
1906, for his services to Japanese trade and shipping. 

The inscription on the statue was composed by Pro- 
fessor Eliot of Harvard University, as follows:— 


SIR ROBERT HART BARONET 


G.C.M.G, 
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fore, it would be unwise to make too much of me, while, 
at the same time, my name and career might perhaps be 
as appropriate a centre as you could find for logical, chrono- 
logical, and artistic grouping of China’s doings and move- 
ments during the last ‘half-century of her national life, and 
advance from seclusion and exclusion towards what later 
historians will recognize both as world power and world in- 
fluence. Further, having spent so many years in China, 
you have an acquaintance with both the matter and form 
of the innerness of things that hardly any other with similar 
qualifications could demand.” 


Dr. Morse, however, was given to understand that the 
diary(11) covering a period of some fifty years, would be 
lent to him conditionally for reference. Later on, how- 
ever, the authority to consult it was withdrawn; and some 
important letters were not forthcoming. In these circum- 
stances it became impossible to write a biography as original- 
ly planned, and a history was substituted therefor. 


A few years later in 1920, Mr. J. O. P. Bland(!2) 
(formerly Hart’s Private Secretary) was approached by his 
publisher in London, and enjoined to produce a life of Hart. 
It was realised that his wide experience in China, his 
polished style and rich imagery rendered him eminently 
qualified to write an attractive and authoritative biography 
of his former chief, with whom he had been closely as- 
sociated for many years. He declined to undertake the 
work, however, because he, too, was denied access to the 
diary and to certain blocks of letters. It is understood 
that his scheme would have been to have treated the sub- 
ject more from the philosophical and poetical, than the ad- 
ministrative aspect. 


Hart left Peking in 1908, and the able Deputy Inspector 
General, Sir Robert Bredon, was appointed Acting Inspector 
General. In 1910 he, in turn, retired and Mr. (afterwards 


M.A. LL.D, D.C.L, 


GRAND GUARDIAN OF THE HEIR APPARENT OF CHINA 
1835-1911 
INSPECTOR GENERAL OF CHINESE’ MARITIME CUSTOMS 
FOUNDER OF CHINESE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
ORGANIZER AND ADMINISTRATOR OF NATIONAL POST OFFICE 
TRUSTED COUNSELLOR OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT 
TRUE FRIEND OF THE CHINESE’ PEOPLE 


MODEST PATIENT 


SAGACIOUS AND RESOLUTE 


HE OVERCAME FORMIDABLE OBSTACLES AND 
ACCOMPLISHED A WORK OF GREAT BENEFICENCE 
FOR CHINA AND THE WORLD. 


The imposing list of honours appeared on the back 
of the pedestal. 


It may be recalled that Dr. H. B. Morse, Statistical 


Secretary of the Customs, has explained that when drawing 
up plans for the preparation of his work on China, entitled 
“The International Relations of the Chinese Empire,” he 
proposed to make him the central figure, and the Service he 
had organized, and with them as the connecting thread, to 
work out the history of China’s international relations. 
With those relations, both Sir Robert Hart and the Service 
were, under the Empire, in close touch. When approached 
on the subject, he expressed his concurrence as follows:— 
“IT know that I have been in touch with the launching and 
introduction of almost everything done the last four dozen 
years, and the long retention of the same man, myself, 
in the same position, Inspector General, has not only made 
for continuity,..but has also given me a sort of causative 
appearance, while, as a matter of fact, I have been for the 
most part but a ‘fly on the wheel’ of evolution. There- 


Sir Francis) Aglen, Deputy Inspector General, was selected 
to officiate in his place, and in the fall of 1911 was raised 
to the substantive post of Inspector General after Hart's 
death—the Government having refused to accept the latter's 


(11) As an example of the influence that Sir Robert Hart wielded 
in those days; and of the scope of his diary, consisting of 74 volumes, 
Dr. Morse in the above-mentioned book cites the following anecdote:— 
“Mr. Cartwright, his Chinese Secretary, went into his office one day and 
asked if he had seen the Decree in the ‘Peking Gazette’ appointing ‘X’ 
to the Viceroyalty of Yun-Kwei. He took down his diary and read an 
entry of two months’ earlier date, noting that he had recommended the 
nomination of ‘X’ to the Viceroyalty of Yun-Kwei, and of ‘Y’ to another 
imtporta@t Viceroyalty. The second appointment was gazetted a _ short 
—_— after. Personal statement of Mr. Cartwright to the author if 
1909.”’ 


(12) Bland, from 1897 to 1910, was The Times correspondent at 
Shanghai and Peking. He was invited in 1912 to lecture on the Far 
East at the Lowell Institute of Boston. His published works include 
‘*‘Houseboat Days in China,’’ which had a large circulation, “China Under 
the Empress Dowager” and “Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking.”’ 
In 1906 he was appointed representative in China of the British and 
Chinese Corporation. He held some Chinese Orders. He died in 1945, 
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resignation. Bredon, for unknown reasons, failed to receive 
the backing of the British authorities, 


The first part of Aglen’s administration was very suc- 
cessful, and useful reforms were introduced by him. He 
also rendered valuable service in connection with the stabi- 
lization of China’s credit after the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty. (13) } 

| * * 

One of the questions which arose out of the revolu- 
tionary movement was that of the custody and disposal of 
Customs revenue. Central Government officials, including 
Superintendents of Customs (the erstwhile collectors and 
custodians of Maritime Customs duties), were driven out; 
and the safety of the revenue (hypothecated for the service 
of the Boxer indemnity, etc.) and the continuity of Customs 
work were threatened. As a provisional means of safe- 
guarding the financial interests secured on the Service, it 
was agreed by the Peking Government and the Diplomatic 
Body that the Commissioners of Customs should be em- 
powered to collect the revenue and remit it to foreign banks 
in Shanghai, for the credit of the Inspector General’s re- 
venue account there. As an emergency measure this de- 
parture from Hart’s practice of leaving such matters in the 
hands of Superintendents was probably justifiable, but its 
indefinite extension ultimately occasioned serious mis- 
understanding and placed the Inspector General in an in- 
vidious position; and the situation, moreover, seems to have 
been aggravated by his inflexible attitude. 


It has been asserted that when the Diplomatic Body 
endorsed the adoption of the above procedure it was not 
anticipated that the control of revenue balances would 
remain an Inspectorate responsibility. In 1911 the revenue 
was scarcely sufficient to meet current financial obligations 
secured on the Maritime Customs, and the question of 
the custody of surplus funds, therefore, did not become a 
controversial issue until later. There is little ground, more- 
over, for supposing that they were disposed on their own 
initiative to offer suggestions regarding the disposition of 
moneys remaining in the revenue account after the liquida- 
tion of the foreign obligations secured on the Customs. 
Further complications recurred in 1923 when the de facto 
Canton (Kuo-Min Tang) Government renewed their demand 
for a proportionate share of the current Revenue collected 


(13) Vide; “‘China’s Customs Revenue the Revolution, 1911”; 
an pememnion of the financial situation by Mr. S. Wright, Commissioner 
of Customs 


entitled “China’— 
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in their domain. This logical proposition was unwisely 
refused; and the Powers intervened in favour of Peking. 
An awkward situation then arose. At a later period Aglen 
declared that he would refuse to entertain claims regarding 
the disposal of State funds entrusted to him for the service 
of the loans committed to his charge—‘‘no matter by whom 
preferred.” It was this posture of quasi-independence which 
finally brought him into conflict with the Peking Govern- 
ment and culminated in his withdrawal from China. 

The anomaly of the situation(14) had been apparent 
for some time. It was manifestly irregular for a depart- 
mental chief to become, as it were, the arbiter of the na- 
tional fiscal policy, and to adhere to a course of action 
that was occasionally at variance with the declared wishes 
of the Government, from whence he derived his authority. 

The Chinese official conception of the position into 
which the Customs Inspectorate had drifted about that 
time, found expression at a later date in the following 
sentiments, -which were published in the local press. (Vide 
“The North China Daily News,” dated 10th November, 1933). 
It was asserted, for example, that the Maritime Customs 
Administration had become an imperium in imperio; that 
it waS in effect an adjunct of “Legation Street’; that Cus- 
toms funds were deposited almost in toto with foreign bank- 
ing institutions and had served merely to build up their 
strength and credit to the neglect of Chinese banks; that 
the higher ranks in the Service were exclusively occupied 
by foreigners and were not »pen to Chinese; and that in con- 
sequence of these grievances, there was a deep-seated desire 
both within and without the Government to reorganize com- 
pletely the Service. 

After the departure of Sir Francis Aglen from China 
early in 1927, Mr. (afterwards Sir Frederick) Maze, Deputy 
Inspector General, was appointed Inspector Genera! by the 
Government. He _ retired in Chungking on the 3lst May, 
1943. (Vide, leader on the subject, which appeared in The 
Times, on the following morning—lst June). 

It is understood that the Maritime Customs Adminis- 
tration as known in the past, and which at one time was 
comparable to the famous Indian Civil Service, has since 
ceased to exist, as foretold by Hart would eventually be 
the case. ) 


(14) Further and more detailed particulars regarding the Customs 
question appear in a masterly work by Mr. L. A. Lyall, formerly Com- 
missioner of Customs (afterwards appointed President of the Central 
Opium , League of Nations, in succession to Sir John Jordan), 
The Modern World series. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


By E. P. W. da Costa 


Indian industrial production in organized industries has 
attained an all-time peak within the last six months. There 
is some difference as to the actual month in which this 
peak has been attained. The official index (with base 
1948=100) would appear to suggest that the prize month 
has been April 1952, whereas non-official indices suggest 
it has been July. This difference, however, is a subject of 
delight only for the statistician. The fact of the peak 
is more important than its timing. There is no major 
difference on the constituents of the peak or on the trend 
of industrial production. The comfortable conclusion is 
that the trend is definitely upward; it has made a jump 
which was nearly as unexpected at home as it was abroad. 
Within the last twelve months organised Indian industrial 
produetion on an average has risen between 10 and 15 per 
cent. In terms of national income this may be computed 
at something like Rs. 125 crores. A windfall of this order 
certainly calls for scrutiny and explanation. 


Figures for particular industries will indicate to what 
our food fortune is due. In July this year cotton textile 
production ran at 422 million yards which is an all-time 
record. In August the figure was just a little below, at 
415 million yards. If an annual figure is computed on the 
basis of these two months the rate would be nearly 5,000 
million yards which stands above India’s peak of annual 
production of 1943-44 which was just 4,800 million yards. 
It is also to be remembered in comparison that in 1943-44 
production was facilitated not merely by a non-existent 
sales problem, and plentiful finance, but also by the lower 
counts which were being spun for war materials. The 
present increase in production has had no great assistance 
from similar events. Sales are difficult, finance is general- 
ly tight, and the counts spun are on an average steadily 
higher than during the war. These conditions of relative 
adversity seem to indicate” that the. textile industry at 
least has put its house in some considerable order. 


Cotton textiles highlight the advance. They also con- 
tribute to the pace of Indian industrial production. This 
is because the value in gross terms of textile industrial 
production may be something between 35 and 40 per cent 
of India’s total industrial production. Cotton textiles have, 
therefore, been a leading pace-maker. But there has been 
a significant improvement in other industries as well. The 
jute industry is still working at only 42% hours per week, 
but sales of hessian have so improved in the United States 
following the two reductions of the export duty on hessian 
in February—May 1952 that the question of returning to 
a 48-hour week is under consideration. Production may 

well rise by something like ten per cent, if this decision 

is made. And the comfortable raw jute position in the 
- Indian Union which is now producing 70 per cent of its 
raw jute requirements against only 35 per cent at the 
time of partition makes this problem a relatively easy one. 
The jute industry has even less cause for concern than the 
cotton textile industry, which, it must be admitted, has 
a severe sales problem on its hands. 


After jute and cotton in importance in the structure 
of Indian industrial production, comes Iron and Steel, where 
production has risen steadily and is scheduled to rise even 
more as a result of new extensions now being undertaken. 
These operations include the expansion of the Tata Iron 
and Steel plant at Jamshedpur, the merger and expansion 
ef the Indian Iron and Steel Company plants at Burnpur 
and the erection of a large new plant at a place still to 
be decided. Problems of finance and technical assistance 


for this plant and possibly one more are being discussed at 
the present time in the United States. The outcome of 
these negotiations is uncertain only to the extent that the 
sources of finance have not yet been decided. The World 
Bank which sent a small delegation to enquire into the 
problem of financing is now possessed of enough facts to 
make a favourable decision. 
loans should not mature, a new steel plant will go through 
on the basis of the high priority this scheme now com- 
mands. 

The progress in cement is, in some respects, even more 
striking than that of other industries mentioned. Present 
production is now running at an annual rate of 4 million 
tons which is more than double the figure for the Indian 
Union in 1948 when it was 1.55 million tons. In the Draft 
Five Year Plan the targeted figure is 5 million tons per 
year. At the rate at which the industry is now expanding, 


this target should be passed within two years, and a target 


of 6 million tons would certainly be justified in existing 
conditions. The market for cement in India is showing an 
unusually steéply rate of rise because of the large con- 
struction work involved in the new multi-purpose projects 


and in the heavy building programme of the Five Year 


Plan, 

As with cement, so with coal. They have both broken 
records. Coal production today is running at over 37 
million tons per year against less than 30 million tons in 
1948. This output could be increased significantly if there 
were not some difficulties of transport to which speedy 
attention is being given, the draft figures being twice re- 
vised upwards. Paper which in India depends heavily on 
bamboo is also partially affected by transport difficulties, 
but here too progress has been sharp. On writing paper 
alone production has risen from 50,000 tons in 1948 to 
nearly 80,000 tons in-1951; on wrapping paper from 17,000 
tons it moved up to 25,000 tons in 1951, and special varieties 
did well in 1951 although they have since fallen off. 

In addition to India’s large industries there are many 
smaller ones which have come into operation in the last 
five years and give promise for the future. The electrical 
industries lead this promising group. Electric motors pro- 
duced in 1948 gave 60,000 H.P. only; in 1951, the figure 
was 142,000 H.P. Storage batteries have moved up from 
110,000 in 1948 to 187,000 in 1951; radio receivers from 
25,000 to 70,000. Less notable are telephones now being 
assembled in growing numbers in the Government Tele- 
phone Factory at Bangalore. There are significant de- 
velopments in cycles and chemicals. 
is capable of producing 350,000 tons of ammonium sulphate 
per year; it is slowly working itself up to capacity. Rubber 
manufactures are also at an all-time peak. So, indeed, are 
sugar and salt. Only cigarettes (for reasons related to 
successive budgets) have failed to respond to the general 
swing. 


that Indian industrial policy has not restricted production. 
The Industries (Development and Control) Act which was 
placed on the Statute Book last year created at one time 
the fear that it might be used to compel producers to con- 
form to a long set of Government regulations. No Govern- 
ment regulations have yet been issued under the powers 
contained in this Act, and the Government has now made 
it clear that the purpose of this Act, as well as of any 
powers it may exercise for licensing of new industry, will 
be used entirely to assist, and not restrict, production. 
This assurance has been warmly accepted by Indian indus- 


But even if the World Bank 


The giant Sindri plant 


It should be clear from a bare recital of these facts 
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try and registration under the Industries (Development 
and Control) Act has now become a matter of such eager 
desire that the restriction of the figure one lakh of rupees 
as invested capital for applying concerns is sought to be 
reduced. There is no doubt that the Government of India 
has scored a remarkable victory in displaying to the com- 
mercial community that its fears in this respect were 
unfounded. Foreign investors have still not shown ac- 
quaintance with the spirit of this Act. 


There are specific instances, however, to show that 
the character of Government intervention in industry has 
been appreciated by foreign interests working in the coun- 
try. For example, all the large oil companies working in 
India—Burmah Shell, the Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
and Caltex—are building refineries in accordance with the 
terms laid down by the Government of India. In the last 
few months these plans have gone to work with extensions 
in almost every case; new industries may spring up around 
by-products. The initial request of these companies that 
they should be exempted from the operations of the 
Development and Control Act was conceded without any 
difficulty raising the hope that every reasonable request of 
this nature will be equally considered. 


The treatment of foreign firms in this matter reflects 
in fact only an advance movement in favour of less rigid 
control which is in evidence throughout the country. 
There has been large substantial decontrol over the cotton 
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textile industry and complete decontrol in the sugar indus- 
try. There is almost no significant restriction in Indian 
industry at the present time if one accepts the allocation 
of steel which is still necessary because of the shortage 
of steel imports. It may be confidently stated that during 
the next five years when production increases, our place 
for almost every industrial situation will further improve. 


The outlook in India at the present time is not free from 
difficulties. Indian industry has a fairly rigid cost struc- 
ture and there is not, at the present time, much hope that 
dearness allowances, linked with the cost of living, will 
fall. On the other hand, the international impact is cer- 
tainly downwards and India which is still dependent in 
small part on foreign imports of food will benefit from 
the large wheat crop of 1952-53. If food costs descend, 
the middle classes of India, on whom domestic capital 
formation so largely depends, may be able in course of time 
to improve their savings. Corporate retention is almost 
certainly rising. It looks, therefore, as if the spring in 
Indian industry is being put into place. If the prospects 
of new employment are not large, and wage conditions not 
capable of considerable improvement, it is at least clear 
that labour has no serious grievances. The last twelve 
months have marked almost the least troublesome spell in 
the whole period of industrial relations. Of all the bull 
points in this assessment, the marked signs of cooperation 
of labour are by no means the least. 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Econamic Prose 


Most of the indicators point still to excellent financial 
results which overshadow last year’s doings. The principal 
investment houses therefore opine a higher market. Instead 
the Stock Exchange recently produced successively heavy 
drops as regards quotations, with industrial averages having 
declined to 265.50, while railroads have fallen to 98.50. So 
far there have been no threats of a renewal of the Korean 
imbroglio. The United States has won in the United Nations 
Assembly its contention that India should not be a partici- 
pant when the peace parleys get under way. All these are 
factors favoring steadiness, or even a rise. But it came 
otherwise. 


Take as an example for inconsistencies the New York 
Central Railway, admittedly a speculative issue. For years 
it worked in the red, and when it started to show earnings, 
these were insignificant. Finally, in 1953, it produced ex- 
cellent results, namely net revenues for the first seven 
months of 19,334,000 dollars, or $3 per share, compared 
with a net income of $344,400, or 4 cents a share, in the 
like. period of 1952. In anticipation of such outstanding 
results the stock rose to $24; but the advance was very 
shortlived, having since come down to $22. 


Badly hit by recent recessions are the steel shares as 
a group. Actually all of these are doing extremely well, 
working at about 98% of capacity and being booked until 
late autumn. Its current best customer, the auto industry, 
still is kept busy and has not reduced its activities. Ac- 
cording to the weekly “Iron Age” uncertainties bred by the 
widespread feeling that the production boom is at rest and 
must ebb moderately; this means that manufacturers, in- 


stead of racing to lay in heavy inventories, are now going 
in for short-term buying. There is no doubt that steel 
production in the fourth quarter will decline, and steel 
prices are not expected to go up. 


A new budget has been drawn up by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, so that it apparently will not be necessary 
to call Congress during its current recess. The deficit has 
been reduced to 3% billion dollars by the new proposal. 


Most economic news coming in are _ favorable to 
America. January-July payments of dividends aggregate 
$4.6 billion; these exceeded a year ago by 4%%. The 
volume of retai] sales for the first semester showed an in- 
erease of 6% when compared with 1952. Construction of 
private residences in January-July this year cost $6.6 billion, 
an advance on the 1952 period of 10%. However, farm 
net income dropped 10% for the first 6 months of the cur- 
rent year, when compared with the like period of the first 
half of 1952. Coal production also was lower, namely by 
4%. Fire losses continue to be heavy. July’s total of 
$75 million topped last year’s six months period by 21%%. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


This old and well-established company does not belong 
to the giants in industry. Nevertheless, it justly enjoys 
2 solid reputation as a steady dividend payer. It has 
2,652,000 common shares of a par value of $25 outstanding, 
apart from 246,000 cm. pfd. 7% shares. On the ordinary 
stock the company has been paying dividends since 1920. 


In discussing the affairs of the concern “Barrons Week- 
ly” points out that it is now benefiting from a combination 
of strong consumer and industrial demand and a lower 
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price level for corn, which accounts for the major part of 
its direct operating costs. 

The advantageous position in which the company finds 
itself is indicated in the company’s earning statement for 
the first half year of 1953, when profits rose to $2.53 per 
share; the corresponding period of 1952 divulged net re- 
venues of $1.46 a share. Current trends indicate a favor- 
able second half. A tentative estimate puts earnings for 
1953 at $5.75, against $4.60 in 1952. 


Now in its 47th year, Corn Products Refining Co. is 
by far the largest factor in domestic corn processing in- 
dustry, accounting for about 40% of the nation’s corn 
grindings. The company extracts corn oil and processes 
corn into starches, dextrins, syrups and dextrose sugar. The 
high protein residue is utilized for animal and poultry 
feeds. 


The sales base of Corn Products Refining is largely 
diversified. Approximately half of its dollar volume is re- 
presented by bulk sales to many industries, as paper, con- 
fectionery, textiles, brewing, soft drinks and baking. An- 
other 30 per cent. consists of nationally advertised packaged 
goods, which command higher profit margins than bulk sales. 
Amongst these are Argo Corn Starch, Karo table syrups, 
Mazola salad oil and cooking oil, Niagara and Limit starches 
and Kre-Mel puddings and pie fillings. Stock and poultry 
feeds account for most other sales. 


But aside from these wellknown articles, the company 
has in recent years developed a number of important new 
products which have expanded its operations into the 
chemical and drug fields. Its outstanding chemical product 
is “‘zein’, from which the synthetic fibre, vicara, is manu- 
factured, says Barrons. A further chemical product is 
glucoside, an inexpensive poly-hydric alcohol, which is used 
by the protective coating industries. 

Pharmaceuticals include “inositol’’, a drug used in the 
relief of hardening of the arteries, and “glucuronalactone”, 
employed in the treatment of arthritic and alergic ailments. 
However, initially the chemical and drug operations are 
not yet contributing visibly to the earning picture. 


Apart from its well-integrated domestic affairs, Corn 
Products Refining Co. has large investments in  non- 
consolidated subsidiaries in Canada, Europe and Latin 
America. These investments are figuring in the company’s 
balance sheet at considerably less than what they really are 
worth, such excess representing $21 million. 


According to the concern’s balance sheet for 1952 a 
strong financial position is indicated. Current assets~then 
stood at $56.9 million against 24.3 million in current liabi- 
lities, a ratio of: 2.3 to 1. The current dividend rate of 
90 cents per quarter has been maintained since 1947. 
Quotations for the stock in New York stood at $73 on 
August 27, 1953. 


Items of General Interest 


Directors of American Tel. & Tel. called a_ special 
shareholders meeting for October 14 to vote on a new issue 
of convertible debentures in an amount of $625,000,000. 
The money is wanted to continue construction of new 
facilities to meet public demand for phone service. The 
company states that some 500,000 are waiting for telephone 
service. Besides, some 1,250,000 customers on party lines 
want individual lines. Demand is so heavy that even the 
unprecedented construction of recent years has not been 
able to catch up with public demand. 


The affairs of the General Aniline & Film Co. still 
are unsettled. The American Custodian of Enemy Property 
considers the concern as German, though camouflaged as a 
Swiss enterprise. The Swiss Investment Holding Co. Inter- 


handel claims to be the rightful owners. Now the latter 
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offers to America a fee of 18% on the expected proceeds of 
sale to a San Francisco firm, the Blair Holding Corporation, 
to whom the disputed company is intended to be sold for 
$60,000,000. America seized General Aniline in 1942 on 
the contention that it was actually German-owned. 


Congress voted in favor of abolishing the 20% enter- 
tainment tax in cinema theatres. However, President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the Act, so that it did not become law up till 
now. The movie industry is eagerly looking for other sources 
of income. Recently 20th Century Fox leased to Universal 
Consolidated Oil Co. a portion of its huge lot in West Los 
Angeles. As soon as the Los Angeles Zoning authorities 
give the green light, oil wells will be sunk there. Some 
neighboring property owners have . protested the proposed 
drilling, and it will be interesting to see how the project 
will turn out. 


Since tin has to be imported from abroad at high 


prices, endeavors are being made to produce tinless cans in 
this country. It is hoped that enamel will replace tin 
soon in the 32 billion cans produced annually here. The 
American Can Co, in Jersey City says an all steel, tin-free 
motor-oil can is being manufactured now as the forerunner 
to tinless containers for universal purposes, including packag- 
ing of food. A recently completed enamel coating replacing 
tin plating on the steel sheets makes this possible; and there 
is a second factor, namely a thermoplastic cement, replacing 
the tin-lead solder used to seal the side seams. 


It is known how delicate the water-situation is for 
Hongkong. However, Southern California also is suffering 
from lack of rain; in fact, we have had no rain for over 
six months. With the increase of the population of Cali- 
fornia water becomes a highly important commodity in this 
State. Not only is the increase in the population very 
important, but the per capita consumption has been growing 
considerably. This, says the Los Angeles Times, is due 
mainly to industrial use of water. For this reason the 
authorities are striving ta desalt sea water. Methods cur- 
rently known are too expensive, the cheapest costing 35 
cents per ton. Our aqueducts supply us with water, at 5 
cents aton. To make a ton of synthetic rubber takes 600,000 
gallons of water; a ton of aluminium requires 320,000 
galions; a ton of steel needs 65,000 gallons; a ton of 
smokeless powder requires 50,000 gallons. Some industries 
are able to use water over and over again, while others use 
it only once. 


$350,000,000 of German dollar bonds will be validated 
beginning Sept. 1. There are 92 such bond issues owned by 
about 100,000 persons in USA, and also in other countries. 
It will be essential that holders request registration forms 
from their bank. The completed forms are to be attached 
to the bonds and. mailed to the New York office of either 
the National City Bank of New York (55 Wall Street) 
or to J. P, Morgan & Co. Only validated bonds would be 
good for trading on security markets. The validation pro- 
cedure involves proof that the bonds were outside of Ger- 
many on January 1, 1945, when the Russian occupied the 
country and ‘expropriated’ a large quantity of such. dollar 
bonds. 


Paul Talbot discusses in a recent issue of United Busi- 
ness Service the importance of highway transportation as 
an American industry, which pays one-sixth of the. nation’s 
taxes. It provides jobs for over ten million people; of 
these six million are truck drivers. More people are em- 
ployed in all branches of highway transportation than on 
all the nation’s farms. Individual establishments directly 
connected with highway transportation number over 700,000. 
Over $50 billion is paid out for highway transportation 
services. Motor trucks account for 15% of freight ton 
miles and 77 per cent, of total freight tonnage hauled 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND WORLD UNITY 


THE ROLE OF CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 
By Sir Hudson Fysh 


The imperishable words of Scott: 
‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead, — 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land?” 


stir the blood of each cne of us and make us mindful of 
tne history of our country and of Empire. The Company 
which I have the honour to serve has “Empire” in its name 
—Qantas Empire Airways—which signifies the past joint 
development of British Air Transport when the old Coun- 
try, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and others 
joined in an Empire Air development in those early days 
of pioneering leadership. And indeed they did iead tne 
worid very clearly. Since then great political develop- 
ments have .taken place. Another war has been fought 
and won, arid as an outcome the varying British Airways 
interests are undergoing change in pace with a world de- 
velopment. A world whose restless peoples never stand 
still but ever press on. Australia is a progressive country 
and as in our early life we graduated from the buggy to 
the motor car, so must we accept and support air travel 
which provides a further wonderful saving in time. 
Personally, I look at Empire this way. I think that 
in the not far distant future of the history of the human 
race the world must end up as one family—Wendell 


-yearly. Highway transportation also accounts for 95% of 


all passenger miles of travel in the United States. 


The so often discussed excess profit tax, Whose demise 
was due on June 30 last, but the abolition of which has 
been postponéd until December 31st of the current year, 
has much significance for many a corporation. The can- 
eellation will either leave larger shares of the net profit to 
shareholders; or it will enable many a concern to plough 
back larger amounts into reserves; or it will enable many 
a manufacturer to lower his prices, so as to be able to 
better compete with his neighbor. : 

United Business Service has recently published a very 
long list of firms paying high Excess Profit Taxes and who, 
consequently, will become beneficiaries of expiration of the 
said levy. Here are some very few instances: 


Est. profits per 


share for 1953 E.T.P. 
American Brake Shoe 4.00 


American Locomotive 
American Machin. Metals ............ 4.00 


Anaconda Wire Cable & 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Crysler Corporation 
Cinein. Mille. Machine 
Continental Foundry 
Du Pont Nemours 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
B.F. Goodrich 
Leckheed Aircraft 
Republic Steel 


Wilkie’s “One World.” I think that during the present 
tense days for the world—days of “get together or perish” 
—that the British Empire, its actions, and all that it stands 
for in this year of 1953, will exercise a great power for the 
ultimate good. 


The Britisher also has a name as a man of action, and 
a prominent Indian recently put it this way:— 

“If | were on a ship that was sinking and I had to 
jump into a lifeboat I’d jump into one that was commanded 
by an Englishman.” 

We regard the British Empire as one of the great 
movements and experiments in history, in unified and_co- 
operative control over vast dominions and numbers of 
people, and in colonisation. 


There have been a number of other world movements 
both European and Asian which have all contributed, at 
the very least through trial and error, to the progress of 
world society, but we British honour our own part and 
Australia for its part. “This is my own my native land.” 

Yet, this very sentiment in the Free World has pro- 
duced the upsurge of Nationalism seen today, which is 
paradoxical to world development unless taken, as it should 
be, in conjunction with another experiment—the United 
Nations Organization, successor to the League of NaAtions. 


An Argentinian Professor recently remarked, when 


talking of international Air Agreements:— 


“But the historical truth is that States (i.e. the Na- 
tions) have never been wholly independent one from the 
other, or absolutely sovereign. Economy took care of 
showing at all times the interdependence of nations and 
it is economy itself which, by overruling more and more 
the political life of the countries, is compelling us to own 
the existence of that “human community” which is before 
and above any agreement.” 

Economy overruling political consideration. We can 
be all for that; but until we do have an effective world 
controlling organization we must each continue to look 
after the economy, the welfare and way of life of our own 
group, and that is where our loyalty lies. Make no mis- 
take about that. 


Australia-South Africa Air Link 


As Australia’s International operator, Q.E.A. has been 
entrusted by the Australian Government with overseas 
services which contact many nations and the most recent of 
these is the Australian-South African service which I feel 
is of considerable importance. The opening of this Ser- 
vice is an important national event for Australia, and 
equally. so for South Africa. 


With the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869,/South 
Africa was short circuited in its contacts with Australia 
and much of the early affinity of the sailing ship days was 
lost, when Cape Town was an extremely welcome stopping — 
place for our grandfathers and grandmothers on the long 
sea journey between England and Australia. The opening 
of this new air service has enabled the old relationships to 
be regained. The three great land masses of the Southern 
Hemisphere are Australia, South Africa and South America, 
and the opening of the Indian Ocean Service will enable 
them to be linked on a route Perth, Cocos, Mauritius, 
Johannesburg and Dakar to Natal in Brazil. This Route 
is traced mainly in Southern latitudes, and indeed with 
the use of Ascension Island a route Cape Town, Ascen- 
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sion, Natal could be flown entirely south of the equator. 
This is strategically important and marks an entirely new 
world airways movement West to East and East to West 
under the Southern Cross. 


As 5,000 miles are saved over the old Australia-South 
Africa journey via Cairo and North Africa, the justifica- 
tion for this new route can be clearly seen. What_pre- 
vented its earlier inauguration was the 2,675 miles of ocean 
between the Cocos Islands and Mauritius and the absence 
of facilities at Cocos. The enterprise of the Australian 
Government implemented by splendid work by the R.A.A.F., 
and the Civil Aviation Department at Cocos island, mended 
the latter, and the Lockheed long range Constellation made 
possible the former. 


Overseas airways operations have peculiar problems. 
One of the main requirements has been cooperation with 
other Dominions and members of the British cultural and 
economic grouping and the cultivation of friendship with al! 
Nations. International airways agreement and cooperation 
is also vastly important. 


This Changing World 

International considerations are the big things that 
count today. Very great and significant progress is being 
made in Australia’ in International social enlightenment. 
(The two greatest factors underlying this being immigra- 
tion and aviation). Who of the older generation would 
in his wildest dreams have imagined living to see National- 
ism itself outdated. Yet this is so in the long view. 


What has caused this change? The progress of the 
world speeded up a thousandfold by the upsurge of mo- 
dern science and invention over the last 50 years—yes 
indeed, since the Wright Brothers flew on that historic 
17th of December 1903, since the telephone came into 
universal use early in the century and wireless only a little 
later. 


What is the justification for all this progress? 
well put by St. John Irvine:— 


“For if all the acts at the end of 10,000 years are 
no better than they were at the beginning, what object is 
there in the continuance of life for so long a time? Merely 
to repeat the accomplishments of another age is a poor 
excuse for existing.” 


Leaving out the time factor of course walking is still 
the cheapest form of self transport, but people don’t like 
to walk, 


Kipling said “‘Transportation is Civilisation” and the 
dictionary says, to civilise means to “lift from a savage 
state.” I feel that the civilising factor in the speeding 


It is 


up of transport has been a good thing for Australia and. 


indeed it is hard to realise twenty years ago it used to 
take the best part of three months to get a reply to a 
letter sent to London. 
Now a reply is quite feasible in little more than a week. 


Ross and Keith Smith took 28 days to fly from England 
to Australia and the record held now by a Canberra jet is 
under 24 hours. The regular air service between Austra- 
lia and the U.K. first toodk 13% days, then was progressively 
reduced to 8 days, 6 days, 4 days, till now the Sydney- 
London regular run is done in 75 hours. The Comet II 
when it comes in, and B.O.A.C, promise it for 1955, will 
be capable of leaving Sydney at.8 a.m. and arriving in 
London about midday the next day. This will mark an- 
other wonderful advance in speed, and even further speed- 
ing up will result as time passes. 


‘In regard to non-commercial trips, it should be re- 
membered that air transportation is a business not a “stunt” 
and record breaking while pioneering and acting as a 
pointer to the future should not be confused with com- 


Eighty years ago it took 8 months.. 
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mercial operation. When a,Canberra Bomber flies from 
England to Australia in under 24 hours for instance, the 
information which the public never sees is, how much fuel 
was used and its cost, and what was the load~carried in 
addition to the crew and fuel, which probably was almost 
nil? 

Nor dees the fact that the Douglas air launched rocket 
aircraft which has been credited with speeds of over 1,200 


miles per hour mean that yet awhile we can leave Sydney- 


at 8 a.m. Sydney time and arrive in London at 7 a.m. 
London t.me on the same morning, which would be a fact 
it this speed was maintained. It would be keeping pace 
with the sun. Wantas hopes to be operating jet. aircraft 


some time in the future, but this can be justified only. 


when such operations are in conjunction with a main fleet 
of aircraft carrying the bulk of the traffic. Developmental 
jets must be supplementary to the main fleet until the 
jet age really arrives around, say, 1960. Meanwhile, 
growing tiailic must be properly and economically catered 
tor, to provide a continuity of services, and more impor- 
tant, a margin of income over expenditure. 


it has been said that the aeroplane has telescoped 
time and. distance. Keferring to wireless, Lewis Mumtord 
tells us:— 


“Vlato defined the limits of the size of a city as the 
number of people who could hear the voice of a single 
orator; to-day those mits do not define a city but a civi- 
lisation.”’ 

Mumford also goes on to tell us:— 


“The lifting of restrictions upon close human inter- 
course has been, in its first stages, as dangerous as the flow 
oi populations into new lands, it has increased the area 
of friction.”’ 


Mumford himself might to-day, after the elapse of a 


fast moving decade, agree that this latter statement is in 


some respects dated, as, apparently, to-day the world. is 
Sharply divided into two differing ideologies, each nation 
favouring one or the other rather than all against all. 
Amongst the free nations of the world there is a marked 
degree of adherence, an adherence hitherto unknown, a 
getting together for mutual protection; a movement as old 
as the world, but- to-day more vital than ever. 


Now, to develop friendship, understanding, and co- 
operation between the Nations quick and cheap transpor- 
tation is essential and the air is ably assisting shipping 
in this respect but with the addition of greater*spted. In 
this regard the so-called Air tourist traffie which will come 
to Austraha next year is of interest and marks the imtro- 
duction of a new class of traffic which has been tried out 
so satisfactorily on the North Atlantic. “The Air Trans- 
port. Industry is undergoing a fundamental change. 
are shifting our operations from hand made services to 
mass production’ Transportation.” That is what is. hap- 
pening, and with the new Super Constellations we hope to 
be able to considerably reduce overseas fares by giving a 


We 


little less comfort but still providing a fast dependable — 


service. A Super Constellation costs thrée quarters of a 
million pounds and carries 60 first class or 90 Tourist pas- 
sengers. At first glance, this seems bad business compared 
to a ship but the “Connie” will. do, say, 48 round trips 
between Sydney and London each year carrying 90 pas- 
sengers which is a total of 8,640 passengers in all, plus, 
of course, much mail and air cargo. A ship can get in 
at most four round trips a year, so it would take a liner 
carrying 1,000 passengers to carry as much as a Super 
Constellation. The aeroplane ‘has in addition the great 
advantage of frequency. Ships, of eourse, still play their 
vital part and carry the vast bulk of trade on the oceans 
of the world. Many of them are also fascinating floating 
hotels. | 
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DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF COAL IN JAPAN 


Although Japan is very poorly endowed with under- 
ground resources, she happens to be blessed with relatively 
large deposits of coal, which is most essential for the in- 
dustrialization of the country. There are a number of 
coal deposits, though small in scale, scattered throughout 
the country,! and coal now accounts for some 75% of the 
total value of mining production in this country. Even 
today when a considerable portion of the hydro-electric 
power resources of the country (third in the world in 
abundance per unit of area) has been developed, coal still 
retains the premier position as an important source of 
energy.? 

lt so happens, however, that the coal deposits in Japan 
are found in such unfavorable geological formation as to 
make mining operations difficult and expensive. Moreover, 
they belong to the tertiary period and thus have low car- 
bonization, eagrs mostly low-carbon bituminous coal 
with a fuel ratio ranging between 1 and 1.5 (found in 
Kyushu and Hokkaido) and brown coal with a fuel ratio 
of less than 1 (found in the Joban and Ube districts). In 
other words, Japan is not only almost wholly deficient in 
anthracite, but also quite deficient in high-grade bituminous 
eoal for gas producer use and in coking coal, ‘especially 
heavy coking coal. 

The greatest deficiency of Japan as an industrialized 
country is the almost complete absence of heavy coking 
coal indispensable for steel-making. The Hokushu coal beds 
in Kyushu are the sole exception, but the annual output 
from these beds amounts to only about 400,000 metric 
tons. Moreover, because of. the very thin seams, the do- 
mestic coking coal contains numerous foreign elements and 
its mining cost is high. Insofar as heavy coking coal is 
concerned, therefore, Japan is dependent on foreign sources 
for the greater portion of her requirements. 

In the prewar period, heavy coking coal was obtainable 
from North China (chiefly Kailan coal) at relatively low 
cost because of the short distance of ocean haulage and the 
use of Japanese ships on their return voyage. 
war period, because of the suspension of trade with Com- 
munist China, Japan has found it necessary to purchase 
heavy coking coal from such remote areas as the United 
States and India and have it transported chiefly by foreign 
ships. These disadvantages constitute one of the major 
factors responsible for the high cost of coal and iron and 
steel in Japan in the postwar period. Under the circum- 
stances, the necessity has arisen.for the greatest possible 
economy in the use of high-cost imported coal and, to this 
end, the Japanese iron and steel industry is using a mixture 
of imported heavy coking coal and domestic semi-coking 
coal in the proportions of 4 to 6. The use of imported 
heavy coking coal by the gas companies and other coal 
carbonization industries is restricted to special uses, such 
as the manufacture of coke for making high-grade cast-iron. 

This restricted economical use of imported coal, how- 
ever, has a complicated aspect involving a conflict between 


Note 1: The principal coal-fields are located in Kyushu and Hok- 
kaido. 
Nete 2: The potential! sourees of energy in Japan comprise (1) 


hydro-electric power 64% (about 20 million KW of maximum capacity, 
including already-developed resources), (2) coal 34% (5,891 million metric 
tons of proved reserves, 3,912 million metric tons of semi-proved reserves 
and 6,410 million metric tons of le reserves) and (3) other 
sources 12% (mostly firewood). Though hydro-electric power thus ac- 
counts for more than one-half of the total potential energy resources 
of the country, at the present time 15% more coal is produced and used 
than hydro-electric power. 

Note 38: Generally, the coal seams are thin, curved and heavily 
dipped, and the drifts are deep and long, making machine mining difficult. 


' Furthermore, because of underground water, high temperature, etc. within 


the pits, mining operations are obstructed in many ways. The per man 
output is, therefore, very low, being only about 0.4 ton per day. 

mingling of earth, sand and volcanic ashes with the coal reduces the 
available percentage after coal washing and also its utilization efficiency. 


In the post- 


national interest and private interest. It is from the 
national requirement of maintaining the balance of pay- 
ments, particularly dollar payments, and of making the 
most effective utilization of domestic resources that the use 
of imported coal is restricted to the minimum. On the other 
hand, from the standpoint of the individual private users 
of coal, it is cheaper to use imported coal costing c.i.f. 
Y7,000 or so per ton than to use domestic coal costing 
Y8,000 per ton (7,000 calory coal). This price differential 
is further increased if the utilization efficiency of the two 
types of coal is taken into due account. It is, therefore, 
advantageous for the individual private users to purchase 
foreign coal (especially high-grade American coal) as much 
as possible, for this preference will help to reduce the price 
of domestic coal and also to increase the international com- 
petitive power of Japanese industries producing heavy pro- 
ducts and chemicals. 

The same is true of coal for gas producer use. 
Whereas in the prewar period the active importation of 
Manchurian (Fushun) coal had served to check the rise in 
the price of domestic coal, the suspension of its import in 
the postwar period and the consequent sole dependence 
on domestic coal has raised the price of the latter, the cost 
of production of which is high because of its unfavorable 
geological formation. Herein lies the reason for the recent 
trend toward the use of cheap heavy oil as a substitute for 
coal.4 

As to anthracite, its existence in a very limited quantity 
(chiefly in Yamaguchi Prefecture) accounting for only 2% 
of the total coal output does not present any serious problem 
because of the very limited use of coal as a household fuel 
in Japan. (Firewood and charcoal together account for 82% 
of the household fuel used in Japan). However, both be- 
fore and after the war Japan has been dependent on im- 
ported anthracite (from China and Korea before the war 
and from French Indochina after the war) to cover the 
shortage in the supply of anthracite for making carbon 
used in carbide manufacturing and for making coke used 
in cast-iron manufacturing. 

Lastly, as regards coal for general boiler use, its calorific 
value is very low (average of 6,100 calories) and hence 
its utilization efficiency is low. Furthermore, its mining 
cost is relatively high, compared with the cost of other 
domestic commodities and the international price level of 
coal. -In point of quantity, however, the supply is suffi- 
ciently abundant to meet the present and future require- 
ments. 

There have been, however, cases where emergency im- 
ports of coal for general boiler use have been made from 
abroad (from the Philippines, Formosa and New Zealand 
in the postwar period) to cover the shortage in the supply 
of power under such conditions as a sharp reduction in the 
generating capacity of hydro-electric power plants due to 
severe drought or a sharp increase in the demand for 
energy for industrial use. Such an emergency measure be- 
comes necessary in a situation where the demand and supply 
relationship of energy, including electric power, has become 
inelastic, as at present. It also happens that some seasonal 
and regional disequilibrium occurs hecause of the location 
of the principal coal deposits in the northern (Hokkaido) 
and southern (Kyushu) extremities of the Japanese islands. 
Recent Trends 

During 1951 the Japanese coal industry enjoyed the 
highest prosperity in 30 years, thanks to several favorable 
factors. First, there was a sharp increase in the demand 


Note 4: Whereas the current price of coal for gas pruducer use is 
about 5600 times the prewar price (1934-36 average), the current price 
of heavy oil is only 200 times the prewar price. 
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for energy for industrial use under the impact of the 
Korean war, which demand helped to wipe away the huge 
stockpile of coal which had long oppressed the market (the 
stocks, including those held at the consuming factories, 
amounted to about 7 million metric tons, which were equal 
to two-months’ output of coal). As a result, elasticity of 
demand and supply was lost after the coal strike of February 
1951. Second, the extremely serious electric power supply 
situation caused by the worst nationwide drought in more 
than 10 years that visited Japan in the autumn of 1951 
led not only to an unexpected increase in the consumption 
of coal for general boiler use, but aiso to a rush of pro- 
visional demand for it from all industries in anticipation 
of higher prices in the future, all of which served to in- 
tensify the stringency of supply. Third, large coal opera- 
tors, who account for some 70% of the total coal output 
(4 million metric tons per month) and for some 90% 
of the total output of high-grade coal, continued to lay 
stress on the modernization of equipment undertaken since 
before the Korean war, but remained cautious toward taking 
such positive measures for boosting production as expanding 
the coal faces and increasing the number of miners, with 
the result that the supply remained stagnant in contrast to 
the increase in demand. 

Such a trend during 1951, however, underwent a con- 
siderable change during 1952. During the year and a half 
or so between the outbreak of the Korean war and the 
end of 1951, monthly deliveries of coal had always exceeded 
the monthly outputs, thereby reducing by that much the coal 
stocks and firming coal prices. Since January 1952, how- 
ever, coal output exceeded the deliveries and, consequently, 
coal stocks began to increase, especially after March, with 
the result that quantitatively the ee situation 
reverted to its pre-Korean status. 

This change in the trend may be ascribed, in a word, 
to the reaction against the temporary boom brought about 
by such abnormal factors as the Korean war and unusual 
drought. On the supply side, coal production reached the 
postwar peak in eonsequence of the production boosting 
measures adopted by operators since November 1951.5 On 


the demand side, with the spreading of the worldwide busi- . 


ness recession’ to Japan and the consequent increase in the 
stocks of goods, especially export goods, since the turn of 
1952, the demand for coal sharply decreased. 

This trend, however, was reversed again, though only 
temporarily, by the large-scale strike which broke out in 
mid-October 1952. As the strike lasted 60 days and was 
participated in by miners in the majority of the large coal 
mines which account for some 70% of the total coal output 
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and by miners in some of the small and medium mines, coal 
production during the strike period decreased by some 5.9 
million metric tons, which decrease was equal to about 150% 
of the recent monthly coal output of 4 million metric tons. 
Because of this sharp decline in coal production, coal stocks 
throughout the country, excluding stocks held at the con- 
suming factories, were reduced by some 60% to 1.1 million 
metric tons by mid-December from 2.7 million tons before 
the strike (September 30, 1952), with the result that the 
operation of railways and the supplying of gas had to be 
severely curtailed at one time. 

The strike had the most serious impact on the supply 
of coal for gas producer use, most of which coal is produced 
by the large coal operators,6 and also on the supply of 
semi-coking coal. There was no significant direct impact 
on the supply of general boiler coal because of the con- 
tinued supply from small and medium mines and from non- 
striking large mines and the substantial amount of carry-over 
from the summer. 

In the following sections we shall take up separately 
the demand and supply of heavy coking coal, semi-coking 
coal and coal for gas producer use. As regards boiler coal, 
the situation has been already discussed in this section. 
Discussion of anthracite will be omitted because both its 
output and consumption in this country are insignificant. 


Coking Coal 


At the present time the various coal carbonization in- 
dustries (iron and steel industry, gas industry, chemical 
industry and coke industry) of this country are using large 
quantities of semi-coking coal as their basic raw material. 
The greater part of this demand can be supplied by domestic 
semi-coking coal, the average monthly output of which is 
about 600,000 metric tons, accounting for about 15% of 
the total coal output of this country. Though at times short- 
term regional confusion has arisen under special circum- 
stances, it can be said that, generally speaking, the demand 
and supply of this type of coal has been in balance during 
the past two or three years. 

As shown in Tables I, II and III, the output of coking 
coal (including heavy coking coal produced by the Hokushu 
Mines) has approximately matched the deliveries (demand) 
since the beginning of 1951, with the stockpiles showing 
very small fluctuations during this period. It is. true that 
after April 1952 the output has gradually tended to exceed 
the deliveries because of the slump in the coal consuming 
industries, especially in the chemical and heavy imdustries, 
and because of the coal production boosting program carried 
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Nete 6: For the one-year period from April 1, 1951 to March 31, 
1952 the proportions of coal output between the 18 large operators and 
small and medium operators were as follows: coking coal, 89 to 11; 
coal for producer gas use, 94 to 6; boiler coal, 61 to 39; fine dust 
monthly per capita output of above 12 metric tons, during the coal, 85 to 15, amthracite, 42 to 58; natural coke, 41 to 59; and all types 
slackening period after January 1952. of coal, 68 to 32. 


TABLE I 
COAL PRODUCTION IN JAPAN DURING 1950-1952 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Note 56: Whereas there were 350,000 mitiners (both within and out- 
side the pits), with a monthly per capita output of 10 metric tons, 
during the coal boom of 1951, their number increased to 370,000, with a 


Coal for Boiler coal 7 toe 
Coking gas pro- Special High Medium Low Sub-total Fine dust Anthracite Natural Total 
coal ducer use grade* grade§ gradet grade** 
752 12,217 6,963 1,649 26,58 
1981 e792 14,007 7,863 2,406 31,068 1,283 944 144 43,312 
ee ike 6,418 2,475 7,120 14,271 8, 253 2,344 31,987 | 1,315 1,012 153 43,359 


* Over 6,500 Calories.- § Over 5,500 Calories. + Over 4,500 Calories. ** Below 4,500 Calories but not including lignite. 
Sources 


: Resources Agency and the Japan Coal Ass’n. 
TABLE Il 
DELIVERIES OF DOMESTIC COAL DURING 19650-1952 
(In thousands of metric tons) 
Coal for gas 


Year Coking coal producer use Boiler coal Fine dust coal Anthracite Natural coke ies Total 
6,560 2,197 27,010 1,091 750 168 37,776 
7,088 2,550 33,740 1,249 1,059 168 — 46,854 


6,273 2,126 32,320 1,156 1,002 182 43,058 
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TABLE [fl 
STOCKS OF COAL IN JAPAN DURING 19501952 
(In thousands of tons) 


Coal for Boiler coal a 

Year _ Coking gas pro- Special ~ High Medium Low Sub-total Fine dust Anthracite Natural Total 
ee coal ducer use grade grade grade grade coal coke 

1960 -.... 403 102 643 764 ; 449 366 2,222 104 135 24 990 

19561 104 45 130 336 306 109 880 49 44 10 iss 

1952 . 94 28 109 329 282 95 815 68 49 A 1,058 


Note: Stocks comprise domestic coal held at the pits, shipping ports and distribution channels. Stocks held at the consuming factories are not 


included. Imported coal is also excluded. 


out since the end of 1951. However, since the increased 
stockpiles were almost wholly exhausted during the pro- 
longed coal strike in the latter part of 1952, the equilibrium 
between the supply and demand is being restored since the 
beginning of 1953. 

As regards heavy coking coal, the supply and demand 
for it are being adjusted by planned import, as a large 
portion of: the requirements must be imported from abroad. 
Recent arrivals and deliveries of heavy coking coal are 
shown in Tables V and VI, from which it appears that 
the supply has tended to exceed the demand (actual con- 
sumption) to some extent. This is also apparent from the 
fact that considerable stockpiles were held at the con- 
suming factories before the coal strike of last autumn. 
However, because of the shortage of domestic semi-coking 
coal due to the recent strike, the mixing rate of imported 
coking coal was raised from about 40% in October 1952 
to 60% in November 1952 (see Table VII). This increased 
consumption ‘of imported coking coal caused a temporary 
shortage, but was eased by subsequent satisfactory arrivals, 
so that there was practically no serious impact on the iron 
and steel industry. | 

Such a satisfactory state of the supply of heavy coking 
coal has been partly due to the alleviation of the coal 
situation of the world, especially of Europe, but the most 
important factor has been the reduced c.i.f. price of foreign 


‘coal due to the fall in ocean freight rate since the begin- 


ning of 1952.7 Furthermore, it should not be overlooked 
that the import of foreign coal has been made possible by 


/ 

Note 7: According to a survey by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the 
coal freight rate between Hampton Roads (U.S.A.) and Japan was 
$9-10 in September 1950, $20-21 in July 1951 (peak since Korea) and 
$8-9 in September 1952. Subsequently, the rate rose by about $1 owing 
to large emergency ‘coal imports toward the end of 1952, but the rate 
returned to below $9 in January 1953. 


accumulation of substantial dollar balances earned from pro- 
curement exports. 

In view of such circumstances, there is some doubt 
whether Japan will be able to continue the smooth importa- 
tion of heavy coking coal for long in the future. However, 
in view of the serious consideration now being given to 
the high cost of iron and steel and coal in Japan, it is im- 
probable that the volume of imported coal will decrease 
hereafter; on the contrary, some increase may be expected. 


Coal for Gas Producer Use 


In Japan coal for gas producer use is consumed chiefly 
by the iron and steel industry (for open-hearth furnaces 
mostly), ceramic industry (for sheet glass making mostly) 
and the National Railways, which three together account 
for some 70% of the total consumption of this type of 
coal. Export accounts for 10% and other uses, the remain- 
ing 20% (see Table IV). 

There is, however, a substantial volume of potential 
demand for it from other industries to be used as a sub- 
stitute for high-grade boiler coal (to be mixed with boiler 
coal to inerease the heating power) in view of the low 
calorific value of general boiler coal mined in this country. 

As to its supply, the monthly output amounts to about 
220,000 metric tons, being about 6% of the total coal 
output. As the greater part of the output is produced by 
the large coal-operators, the output can be and is being 
regulated on a planned basis to match the demand. 

In the prewar period, considerable quantities were im- 
ported from China, but none has been imported from that 
country in the postwar period. Though it is commercially 
profitable to import it from other areas, actually no im- 
portation = been made so far. 


TABLE IV 
DELIVERIES OF DOMESTIC COAL DURING OCTOBER 1, 1951 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1952, BY CONSUMER 
(In thousands of mtetric tons) 
Coking Coal for gas Boiler Fine dust Natural 
| Consumer coal producer use coal coal Anthracite coke Total 
29 2 2,157 478 28 0 2,604 
Electric power industry ..........6eeee8es 77 ll 6,010 12 74 0 6,184 
i et 41 22 1,485 10 0 0 1,658 
Paper & Seen 10 5 ,668 10 0 1,696 
i te ammonium nitrate 
Other chemical] industry ............seee8. 47 61 2,898 47 44 3 3,090 
Petroleum and coal products industry ...... 1,032 ie 599 422 677 15 2,753 
Cement industry ........sessesesesereees < 266 4 1,737 90 38 5 2,140 
er ceramic industry <.....cccccsccceees 13 567 871 17 129 155 1,752 
Iron. & steel industry ......csccceceeees i 2,848 987 1,490 15 3 0 5,343 

3 253 849 0 i 0 1,106 
7,137 2,507 34,269 1,246 1,083 180 46,411 


TABLE V 
COAL IMPORTS OF JAPAN DURING 1951-1952 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Coking coal 
Year American Indian Canadian China (Sakhalin) Sub-total Anthracite Boiler coal Total 
1,817 459 54 30 0 1,860 145 7 2,012 


2,193 26 28 30 2,977 180 187 3,346 
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In the case of this type of coal there is very small 
range of flexibility in both the demand and supply. How- 
ever, the coal strike in the autumn of 1952 had the most 
serious impact on the supply of this type of coal, which 
is produced chiefly by the large mines. At one time the 
open-hearth steel industry and the sheet glass industry 
were confronted with a serious crisis because of the shortage 
of this type of coal. 

Recently, heavy oil is being substituted for coal for gas 
producer use in view of the low price of heavy oil, following 
the abolition of price control, under the satisfactory im- 
portation of petroleum for civilian use. The last strike 
further accelerated the conversion from the use of coal to 
heavy oil. Nevertheless, it is not likely that a fundamental 
change in the demand for coal for gas producer use will 
result from this substitution, in view of the. considerable 
capital expenditure required for the installation of heavy 
oil combustion equipment and the probable difficulty of im- 
porting substantial quantities of petroleum because of 
balance of payments problem and changes in the interna- 
tional situation. 


Future Outlook 


As regards the future prospect for the demand and 
supply of coal in Japan, there are at present no factors 
which will bring about a favorable turn from the present 
situation. 

On the demand side, it is believed that the fiscal budget 
for 1953, which is looked upon as containing some infla- 
tionary factors, will have, for better or worse, a negligible 
impact on industries in general, inasmuch as overall ad- 
justments from both fiscal and monetary angles are be- 
lieved possible. According to the estimate of the Economic 
Deliberation Board, the manufacturing and mining index 
(1934-36 average—100) for fiscal 1953 (148.3) will exceed 
only slightly the level of the preceding year (143.5). As 
regards domestic coal, the Ministry of International Trade 
& Industry appears to have estimated the annual demand 
at 50 million metrie tons for fiscal 1953, but estimates 
by many circles fall below this level. The coal mining 
companies especially are reported as entertaining some doubts 
over this estimated figure in the light of the trend of 
demand since the beginning of the current calendar year. 

On the supply side, an annual supplying capacity of 
50 million metric tons has been almost fully demonstrated 
during fiscal 1952. From the standpoints of reduction of 
cost and improvement in mining efficiency, it is believed 
that there exist potential incentives for boosting domestic 
production further. 

Turning to coal imports, we find that, besides carry- 
overs from the present fiscal year of emergency coal im- 
ports which have not yet arrived in Japan, there has been 
a strong demand since the beginning of this year for an 
increase over the normal planned imports of coal. Although 
there is on the part of coal mining companies and the Coal 
Bureau of the Government considerable opposition to in- 
creasing the volume of imports, there is good possibility 
of increasing the planned volume of imports by about one 
million metric tons, including unarrived shipments contract- 
ed during the current fiscal year. 

All in all, consideration of the foregoing factors lead 
us to the conclusion that the demand and supply situation 
will probably tend to be eased to some extent during the 
coming fiscal year, even if some wilful attempt is made 
by the coal mining companies to check increased produc- 
tion. 


Note 8: According to the estimate of the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry, conversion to the use of heavy oil during fiscal 1953 
will total 2.8 million metric tons in terms of coal, of which 1.2 million 
metric tons will be effected by the iron and steel industry, 600,000 metric 
ae by the electric pewer industry and 1 million metric tons by other 

ustries. 
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TABLD VI 


DELIVERIES OF IMPORTED COAL DURING 
OCTOBER 1, 1951-SEPTEMBER 30, 1952, BY CONSUMER 


(In thousands of metric tons) 


Coking Boiler (Percent- 
Consumer coal coal Anthracite Total age) 
National Railways .... 33 0 0 33 1.0 
Electric power industry 82 158 0 240 7.5 
Gas industry .........-. 466 0 67 533 16.7 
Chemical industry .... 0 0 16 16 0.5 
Petroleunt & coal 
products industry .. 20 0 40 60 1.9 
Cement industry ...... 0 8 ll 19 0.6 
Iron & steel industry .. 2,293 0 0 2,298 71.6 
(Percentage) 90.4 5.3 4.3 100.0 
TABLE VII 
COAL MIXING RATES OF THE JAPANESE 
IRON AND STEBL INDUSTRY 
(Figures are in percentages) ; 
; Imported Domestic 
Year or month coalt coal§ Total 
1952—First 6 months average ...... 41.5 58.5 100.0 
wh bats 41.1 58.9 100.0 
43.8 56.2 100.0 


+ Principally coking coal. § Principally semi-coking coal. 
* Significant — in the mixing rate during this month 
7 was due to the coal strike. 


TABLE VIII 


CORRELATION BETWEEN STOCKS OF | 
PRODUCTS AND STOCKS OF COAL 


Ratio of stock of products Coal stecks* at factories 


Item to mtonthly output (1,000 metric tons) 
July 31, July 31, September, September, 

1951 1952 1951 1952 

% % 
Iron & steel .......... 21 43 751° 1,088 
Sulphate of ammonia .. 79 124 102 147 
64 24 48 97 145 
Paper & pulp .......... 7 20 124 126 
ees 19 72 57 40 
National Railways ...... — ~= 326 558 


* All kinds of coa. 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 

It does not follow, however, that this quantitative rela- 
tionship between the demand and supply will be directly re- 
flected in the price of coal. This is due to the nature of 
the coal market in Japan, where past experience shows that 
the coal operators, especially the large coal operators who 
account for 70% of the total coal output of this country, 
have a considerable controlling power and do not readily 
cut down their selling prices. 


However, it has now become apparent that the do- 
mestic price of coal is high compared with the international 
level because of several factors, such as the unfavorable 
geological location and formation of the coal-beds and the 
various impediments to the importation éf foreign coal. 
The correction of this high price has naturally been taken 
up as a serious problem at a time when business is suffering 
from a depression. To solve this problem, the Japanese 
Government has planned to undertake the rationalization of 


coal mining by the adoption of vertical shaft mining, but 


so far the proposed measure has not gone beyond the stage 
of study, as there are still unsolved major problems relating 
to (1) finanee for such project, which is estimated to require 
low-interest loans of some Y50 billion, and (2) the dis- 
posal of the increased output resulting from improved min- 
ing operations in the face of the increasing trend of coal 
stocks, 


Note 9: Even in fiscal 1952 during which year considerable. fluctua- 
tions occurred in the quantitative demand and supply relationship, there 


were only seasonal upward or downward changes of about Y¥200 pet 
metric ton each quarter. 
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JAPAN’S EXPORT INSPECTION. SYSTEM 


According to a law promulgated in 1948 (Law No. 
153), exporters or manufacturers in. Japan are required 
to indicate clearly the standard and quality of each export 
commodity, failing which they are not permitted to export 
these goods. Coming under this law are 145 items including 
the following: 44 items of textile goods covering almost 
the entire range of textiles; 26 items of machines and 
metals representing about 35 per cent of the total exports 
of this category; 26 items of sundries accounting for about 
80 per cent of the total exports in this class; three items 
of chemicals covering reagents, glycerine and chemical fer- 
tilizers; 44 items of agricultural, forestry and marine pro- 
ducts representing about 80 per cent of the total exports 
in this category, and all items of drugs, medicines and 
combustion engines for ships. 


All export items requiring a statement of grades are 
so designated and announced in the Government Gazette 
by competent ministries according to law, and are roughly 
classified into two categories: commodities requiring grad- 
ing—89 per cent of textiles; 79 per cent of designated 
agricultural and marine products; 64 per cent of designated 
sundries and 41 -per cent of designated machinery and 
metals—and commodities required to comply with minimum 
xport packing requirements. Commodities are graded as 


~ Grade A, Grade B; Grade C or Fancy A, Fancy B respec- 


tively, while the lowest quality commodities are designated 
Low Grade. The words “Export Standard” and “Export 
Packing’ on packages are used to indicate that the goods 
satisfy the minimum export standard and the minimum pack- 
ing requirements. Coming under this category are the 
following: reagents, chemical fertilizers, drugs and medi- 
cines, processed foodstuffs, electrical machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The Ministry of International Trade and _ Industry 


(MITI), in consultation with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Ministry of Public Welfare and the Minis- 


- try of Transportation, decides upon the export standards 


and packing requirements. The government selects the 
goods to be graded and holds public hearings four times 
a year in large cities like Tokyo and Osaka to hear the 


- opinions of the parties concerned, including exporters, manu- 


facturers and experts, on the government proposals which 
are then referred to the Export Inspection Council, a sub- 
sidiary organ of MITI. The council, which has an advisory 
function, comprises 60 members including experts in busi- 
néss and industry and the official staff of the government 


institutions concerned. Seven sub-committees deel with 
particular items. In examining the government proposals 
on designated items, export standards and packing require- 
ments, the council is free to amend these in the light of 
statements made at the public hearings. After due con- 
sideration by the Minister of MITI, who approves the final 
draft, the latter is incorporated in the Government Gazetie. 
The regulations come into force thirty days after publication 
in the Gazette. 


Two classes of persons are authorized to execute the 
grading requirements for export commodities. For special 
machines, tools and other equipment requiring special know- 
ledge and skill in inspection, it is done by persons registered 
as such with competent ministries or government institu- 
tions, totalling 88 registered inspection officers. For items 
other than the above, exporters or manufacturers them- 
selves are required to make the inspection as to the quality 
of their export goods and to indicate the grade on edch of 
them. The height of letters indicating grades or packing 
requirements must be over 3 mm. on the export commodity 
itself and over 10 mm.:on packages. Exporters or manu- 
facturers failing to comply with this regulation are liable 
to a prison term of not less than three years, or a fine 
of not less than Y300,000. On specific goods, which re- 
quire special machines or technical knowledge for inspection, 
the qualifications of persons who make the necessary exami- 
nation must be given. Registered inspection offices are 
subject to government inspection, and are. liable to have 
their licences cancelled if they violate existing laws and 
regulations. 


In order to exercise strict vigilance over private in- 
spection institutions to safeguard overseas consumers, five 
special government organs have been set up, located in 68 
places throughout the country, with an agfregate staff of 
1,166. ‘Government export commodity inspectors constantly 
visit business offices, factories and warehouses where export 
goods are kept to carry out checks at random on proper 
labelling, grading etc. Re-inspection is required of all goods 
not meeting the standards laid down; these cannot be ex- 
ported without the approval of the inspectors. Exporters 
and manufacturers have recourse to public hearings of any 
complaints they may entertain against grading and inspec- 
tion. 

There are 6 inspection institutes for machinery and 
metals, 17 for textile goods, 10 for sundries and 4 for 
agricultural and marine products, making 37 in all. 


REPORTS FROM CEYLON 


Development of Tourism 


The Director of the Tourist Bureau, Mr. Annesley de 
Silva has submitted a Plan to Government for the develop- 
ment of tourism. The plan seeks to attract more visitors 
to the Island by wider publicity and propaganda on the 
one hand and by improving accommodation and amenities 
for tourists in Ceylon, on the other. The plan is intended 
to cover the period between 1953—59 and has as its prin- 
cipal objectives: (a) improving accommodation and 
amenities for tourists. (b) increasing Ceylon’s income 
from tourism to Rs 50 million by 1959. (c) making the 
Government Tourist Bureau a revenue-earning department, 
modelled on the New Zealand Department of Tourist and 
Health Resorts, the Japanese Travel Bureau and the Aus- 
tralian Tourist Bureaux, and to cover part of the costs 
of “Promotional and development activities”. 


The proposed plan is based on “five projects’. The 
first project is concerned with an “economic survey of the 


tourist industry”. 


The second project suggests the re- 
organisation of the Tourist Bureau on a revenue-earning 
basis. The project aims at recovering part of the costs of 
tourist promotion by the Government, by the recovery of 
commissions on travel bookings passed through the travel 
centre and by bookings of shore excursions from the transit 


office. 


The third project is the improvement and expansion 
of tourist accommodation in Ceylon. For this purpose the 
Direetor suggests that foreign capital be attracted to build 
new hotels with 4,500 rooms, in Colombo, and that the 
existing resthouses of tourist interest be improved up to 
modern standards of comfort and cuisine. 


Project four is the extension of travel sales promotion 
to the upper 10,000 income groups in the United States, 
England, Australasia and India. This is estimated to cost 
Rs 1,500,000 covering production of publicity literature, 
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radio publicity, advertising space in newspapers and maga- 
gines,: display advertising and public relations. 


The fifth and final project provides for the establish- 
ment of training courses for 107 resthouse keepers and 
their staffs. The course should be conducted by a qualified 
hotelier. 


The memorandum containing the proposed plan makes 
out that an essential requirement for successful advance- 
ment of tourism in Ceylon is, “the introduction of a flexible, 
private enterprise element’. It points out that the effec- 
tive development of the tourist industry can only be done 
by private methods and dynamic drive to exploit rising 
tourist markets. The structure of the Tourist Development 
Organisation should be’ gradually changed to stimulate not 
handicap the exploitation of such markets. 


Tea Exports 


Ceylon exported 319,769,304 lbs of tea during the 
period April 1952 to March 1953. The exportable quota 
(i.e. the maximum volume of exports) allowed to Ceylon 


under the International Tea Agreement for the year was 
339,643,816 lbs. 


The United Kingdom bought the largest quantity, 
118,342,983 lbs. Australia came second with 41,473,884 Ibs 
and the U.S.A. third with 33,210,451 lbs. The other prin- 
cipal buyers were: Canada—16,563,812 lbs; Iraq—16,192,- 
326 lbs; Egypt—20,995,344 lbs; Union of South Africa— 
12,690,863 lbs; New Zealand—9,966,692 lbs; South Africa— 
7,096,351 lbs and Holland—6,654,204 Ibs. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


The total quantity shipped to the London Auctions 
during the period was 81,570,729 lbs. Local consumption 
amounted to 14,000,000 Ibs. The average prices for the 
year were as follows: High Grown—Rs 2.151-1/3 cts; 
Medium Grown—Rs 1.72% cts; and Low Grown—Rs 1.545 
cts. 
The total quantity of tea manufactured during the year 
was 316,757,792 lbs as compared with 329,252,121 lbs in 
the previous year. 

The total area under tea at the end of the period 
under review was 572,008 acres as compared with 567,288 
acres at the beginning of the period. The difference of 
5,127 acres was due to newly registered lands. 

The acreage was made up as follows: Estates—503,027 
acres and small holdings—68,981 acres. 

The total acreage was distributed as follows:—High 
Grown—137,222 acres; Medium Grown-——223,876 acres and 
Low Grown—141,929 acres. The small holdings are not 
classified under any of these categories. 


The total area was distributed among holdings of dif- 


ferent sizes as follows:—Lands below 10 acres—68,981 
acres. Lands between 10—100 acres 43,777 acres. Lands 
between 100—500 acres 169,247 acres. Lands over 500 
acres 290,003 acres. | 


The ownership was distributed as follows: Ceylonese— 
18.8 per cent; Europeans—63.8 per cent; Small Holdings 


mostly owned by Ceylonese—12 per cent and others 5.4 per 
cent. 


The overall average yield was 554 lbs per acre as 
compared with 580 lbs in the previous year. 


WORLD AND EAST ASIAN: POPULATIONS | 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents 
Midyear 1951 


112,600 
Europe (excl. USSR) _................... 397,200 


East and Southeast Asia 


Latest Official 
Estimate (000) 


Date Population 

Asia 
1 VIL 1952 18,859 
VI 1952 7,933 
1 VII 1948 463,493 
Taiwan (Formosa) 31 XII 1951 7,869 
1 VII 1950 358,000 
Indochina _.................. 1 VII 1937 23,030 
Cambodia _......... 1 VII 1948 3,748 
Vietnam __............ 1 VIL 1951 25,000 
1 VII 1951 76,500 
1 VIT 1949 29,291 
South Korea ........ 31 I 1950 20,511 
28 II 1951 75,842 
Philippines _........-....-.. 1 VII 1952 20,631 


Thailand 


Latest Official 
Estimate (000) 


Date ' Population 
NON - SELF-GOVERN- 
ING TERRITORIES 
& DEPENDENCIES 
France 
French India 31 XII 1951 337 
Netherlands 
New Guinea .............. 1 VII 1951 1,020 
Portugal 
1 Vil 1951 188 
Portuguese India ........ 31 XII 1951 706 
Portuguese Timor ...... 1 VII 1951 450 
United Kingdom 
British Borneo: 
1 VII 1951 46 
North Borneo ...... 1 VII 1951 335 
Sarawak  ............ 31 XII 1951 576 
Federation of Malaya .. 1 VII 1952 5,506 
Hongkong 31 XII 1951 2,000 
LSAT 1 VII 1952 1,080 
MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT UNITED. 
STATES | 
Ryukyu Islands ............ 81 1952 951 
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HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


The following statistical information 
is issued by HK Govt. for June 1953. 
The figures for May are given in the 
Far Eastern Economic Review of July 
30 (Vol. XV No. 5). 

Vital Statistics—Births registered in 
June numbered 5125 (Chinese 5067). 
Monthly average of births: 1952, 5998 
(Ch. 5931); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651). 
Total births Jan.-June: 31,893 (Ch. 
31,528). 

Deaths registered, 1666 (Ch. 1644). 
Monthly averages: 1952, 1622 (Ch. 
1608); 1951, 1715 (Ch, 1700).* Total 
Jan.-June: 9503 (Ch. 9419). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 
in June 53,963 (swine 52,906). Monthly 
averages: 1952 57,591; 1951 51,467. 
Total Jan.-June 1953, 349,529 (swine 
341,830). 

Vegetable Market—Vegetables mar- 
keted at Govt. Wholesale Vegetable 
Market, Kowloon, 4133.41 tons. Month- 


‘ly averagés: 1952 3853 tons; 1951, 3315 


tons. Total Jan.-June 33,303.23 tons. 


Fish—Fish marketed in June, 2421.8 
tons. Monthly averages: 1952, 2860 
tons; 1951, 2513 tons. Total Jan.-June 
15,869.3 tons. 


General Post Office—Revenue in June 
$1,610,568.10 (stamps $1,350,983.10, 
receipt stamps $180,360). Monthly 


June & January-June 1953 


averages: 1952 $1,357,181.89 (stamps 
$1,100,452.03); 1951 $1,278,886. Total 
revenue Jan.-June $9,004,942.55 
(stamps $7,361,931.60, receipt stamps 
$1,132,128). 

Cement—Output of cement in June 
6078 metric tons. Monthly averages: 
1952, 5772 m, tons; 1951, 5970 m.t. 


Total output Jan.-June 1953 28,296 
tons. 


Building—New building construction 
in June, 84 buildings costing $5,973,406 
with site work $109,330. Average 
monthly cost of buildings from 1950 
to 1952: 1950 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 million; 
1951 (year) $6.5 m.; 1952 $10.8 m. 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehi- 
cles & drivers licensed as at June 30, 
1953: 


Vehicles : 
Mater Gycles 1,060 
Hire Care 282 
Public Commercial Lorries .......-. 1,398 
Private Commercial Lorries .......- 1,195 
Govt. Cars & Lorries 777 
Rickshaws (Private) 84 
(Public) 853 
Tricycles (Goods) 787 


HK Building Construction in June 1953 


Cost Site Work 
City of Victoria: No. $ $ 
Factories & Godowns .... 1 182,000 — 
Houses & Flats ......... 6 282,300 
Other (incl, Mixed Accommodation) .. 4 1,555,084 —- 
11 2,019,384 — 
Island outside Victoria: 
2,842,712 87,130 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns _...................--...-- 4 285,500 22,200 
26 894,417 — 
41 1,611,310 22,200 
Summary: 
City of Victoria... ; 11 2,019,384 — 
Island outside Victoria ............0..0.......... 32 2,342,712 87,130 
Kowloon & New Kowloon <n 1,611,310 22,200 
Total for June 1958 ...................... 84 5,973,406 109,330 
Building Construction 1953: 
Total Jan.-June 1953 _............000.... 637 54,432,554 2,167,656 


Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences .......... 40,682 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ...... J 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties— 
Number of accidents in June 802 (HK 
354; Kowloon & New Territories 448). 
Monthly averages: 1952. 672 accidents; 
1951, 571 accidents. otal Jan.-June 
1953: 4458 (HK 2082; K & NT 2376). 

Number of casualties, 510 (HK 239; 
K & NT 271). Monthly averages: 
1952, 303 casualties; 1951, 263. Total 
Jan.-June 1953: 2052 including 28 
fatalities (HK 814; K & NT 1238). 


HK Production of Electricity 


1953 

June Jan.-June 

Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 

Lighting ........ 10,454,931 59,030,031 

Power .. .........:.. 14,560,755 79,246,210 

—........ 1,013,280 5,929,500 
Bulk Supply 

Consumers . 11,506,114 62,170,358 

Public Lighting 197,099 1,178,381 


Total .... 37,732,179 207,549,480 
Monthly averages: 


Kw. Hrs. 

HK Gas Manufacture & Distribution 
1953 


June Jan.-June 
Cubic feet Cubic feet 


Domestic ........ 41,028,300 269,983,100 
Industrial ...... 2,101,600 14,251,100 
Public Lighting 3,244,800 17,753,900 


46,374,700 301,988,100 
Monthly averages: 


Cu. Ft. 
47,767,592 
45,760,808 
40,951,217 
32,775,633 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 
(BRITISH SECTION) 


1953 
January- 
June June 
Passengers: Local: No. No. 
Upward 145,660 1,015,820 
Downward 133,110 898,892 
Concession 
Tickets 20,137 130,246 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kgs. 
Upward 3,088,650 29,903,860 
Downward 12,450,210 118,121,190 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Local 241,436.80* 1,681,722. 677 
Goods : 
Local 110,681.80 1,016,373.20 
Miscellaneous Receipts 65,959.67 666,782.75 


* Includes $ 18,596.10 (Concession Tickets) . 
tT Includes $122,395.85 (Concession Tickets). 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
1953 1953 
June January-June June January-June 
% of % of % of % of 
~ Total $ Total ~ Total $, Total 
Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Burma .... 12,918,499 3.58 32,775,230 1.54 2,234,845 95 17,707,023 1.14 
Ceylon ........ 649,305 18 2,302,550 1,045,268 44 $8,050,915 52 
5,326,589 1.47 23,780,484 1.12 2,376,945 1.01 20,254,397 1.31 
India... 3,725,756 1.03 25,909,501 1.22 2,161,683 92 10,671,055 .69 
Pakistan ............ aunt . 16,522,284 4.57 57,705,164 2.71 4,292,101 1.82 11,102,689 12 
Malaya... 13,239,424 3.66 93,990,711 4.42 26,358,235 11.19 185,236,464 11.96 
Philippines 848,418 24 5,498,821 .26 6,582,285 2.79 30,549,546 1.97 
Thailand 22,087,027 6.11 150,913,970 7.09 20,657,535 8.77 84,523,903 5.46 
Indonesia _........... : 3,652,623 1.01 15,974,130 .75 61,414,016 26.07 244,266,990 15.77 
China (excl. Formosa) 75,770,454 20.97 485,021,695 22.80 24,539,372 10.42 364,045,589 23.50 
Formosa 7,328,866 2.03 52,873,317 2.49 6,919,077 2.94 51,406,536 3.32 
South Korea > 799,428 ~22 6,138,908 .29 4,699,693 2.00 22,533,807 1.45 
Total Trade of Hongkong ............ 361,293,067 100 2,126,856,535 100 235,544,949 100 1,548,964,403 100 
Principal Exports of Hongkong Products during Pres. Fruit, Jam, etc. . 7,978,415 5,916,719 
J 1953 Malaya 2,818,313 1,704,048 
an.-/ une Thailand 2,633,614 1,985,327 
Compared with Jan.-June 1952 Vacuum Flasks 3,444,052 2,891,580 
J J Malaya 1,393,092 1,025,290 
1953 3,097,150 3,136,750 
> Tungsten (Wolf ram )Ore 1,537,601 2,767,468 
Cotton Yarn ................ 52,063,754 84,441,042 1,482,161 2,509,968 
Indonesia ............. 31,752,016 17,109,818 
Pakistan _............. 9,824,639 25,061,728 
Cotton Fabrics 91,246,345 15,311,887 
Indonesia ............. 76,016,908 5,347,048 
Cotton Singlets __._.... 41,476,250 48,624,260 
Indonesia 18,353,459 18,104,039 
13,201,072 15,008,326 
5,254,986 . 138,001,633 
Cotton Shirts 24,410,747 19,593,845 
Thailand 3,686,175 766,704 
Africa (Br.) ........ 6,996,520 3,778,255 
2,713,464 3 229, 920 
Indonesia 2,330,885 7, 158, 348 
F Cotwear 24,722,345 10,405,128 
U.K. 10,135,373 7,599,115. 
Thailand ............. 3,725,914 115,389 
Enamelware ................ 17,475,838 23,435,506 
ca (Br.) .. 2,538,615 2,009,888 | 
Electric Torches _._....... 17,302,696 18,818,447 
4,547,443 2,323,927 
1,226,647 607,904 
C. America ........ 1,077,683 1,066,221 TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
Indonesia __........ 10,010,040 4,316,583 TRAVEL AGENT * AIRLINE * SHIPPING LINE 
Paint & Varnish .......... 5,363,497 4,893,376 HONG KONG TWA OFFICE 
Thailand ...... 2,097,885 1,727,791 25, St. George's Building 


YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA YV. VY. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


FAR EAST 
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You get all these advantages ce 


only on Pan American 


% Choice of 2 revtes. Ban American's 
fast “Asia Express” flies via Karachi, 
Beirut, Istanbul and Frankfurt. Or from 
Beirut you can fly direct to Rome and 
Paris. Other Super-6 flights make addi- 
tional stops at Dusseldorf and Brussels. 
Connecting Clipper service to all other 
European cities listed above. 


% A smooth, comfortable flight. New 
Super-6 Clippers are pressurized, air- 
conditioned, sound-proofed for your extra 
comfort. You enjoy superb meals... 


excellent bar service. Berths available at 
slight extra cost. Three flights weekly. 


% Spacious sew Super-6 Clippers. 
Newest in a long and famous line of 
Douglas airliners, already famous for 
their service and dependability. 


by the World's Most Experiericed Airline. 


Every day Pan American Clippers around 
the world fly 172,000 miles! 


Se] 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotcl, Phone 57694, Kowloon : 


Agents for 
HOLLAND: EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


World's Most Experienced Airline 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


*Tradec-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


PAN AMERICAN 
Particulars gladly supplied by | — 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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The closing rates of last week were: Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 18.30 b. 
International Films, 70c nom. 

_#H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 2% nom. 
H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 8.10 nom. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (HK), 80¢ nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 

Yangtsze Fin. (O), 6.80 nom. 
Yangtsze Fin. (N), 6.05 b; 6.15 s. 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 nom. 


Business reported during August was 34%% Loan (1948), 90 nom. 


considerably less than the preceding 
month, but prices were well maintained, 
and in one or two cases showed in- 
creases. Dairies rose from $22.10 to 
$23 upon announcement of an interim 
| dividend, other noticeable increases | 
‘being Waterboats and Cements. 


| Dividend announcements were made 
| by Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., Ltd., 
| Hongkong Tramways, Ltd., Hongkong 
: Electric Co., Ltd., Kwong Sang Hong, 
i] Lea. and Tanah Merah Estates (1916) 


At the close the market was firm with 
buyers in evidence but disinclined to 
improve bids. 

Business reported during 
| $9,935,657. 
$142,309,007. 


Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1525 sa- 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £8944 nom. 
Chartered Bank, £42/4%4 nom. 
Mercantile Bank A. & B., £24% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 153 b. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2.575 s. 


Insurances Textile Corp., 5.45 b: 5.55 s. 


Canton Ins., 250 b. 

Union Ins., 800 b; 810 6; 810 sa. 
China Underwriters, 5 b. 

H.K. Fire Ins., 150 b. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 155 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref), 9144 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 88/9 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 19% nont. 
Asia Nav., 1.475 s. 


Rubber Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom. 
Bute Plantation, 1.60 nom. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.70 s. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.05 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40c nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 2.90 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c nom. 
Langkat, 80c nom. 


August: 
Business reported in 1952: 
Turnover for Jan.-Aug. 


Wheelocks, 8% b. Rubber Trust, 1 s. 
. August 1952: $11,247,156. Docks, Wharves, Godowns Shanghai Kelantan, 75c s. 
? Shanghai Pahang, 1.40 nom 
Business done du August: H.K. & K. Wharves, 85 b; 87 s. . ’ . 
Qty. of North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. nom. 
Shares Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 s. Dent 
) | H.K. Govt. Loan 314% (1948) .... $287,000 H.K. Docks, 21.90 s. Tanah Merah, 86c b. _ 
H.K. Fire Insurance ............. 16 Dockyards, 2.10 nom. 
| ‘Wheelock Marden 75,800 Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
2,770 H.K. Mines, 2%c nom. 
| 8,400 Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
| Shanghai Docks ........--++++s0es 1,100 H. & S. Hotels, 7.80 b; 7.90 s. 4 HONGKONG REALTY & ) 
33,200 H.K. Lands, 60% b; 61% s; 61 sa.. TRUST CoO.., LTD. 
3,000 Humphreys, 16.20 s. NOTICE is hereby given that | 
ee H.K. Realties, 2.40 b; 2% s. ¢ the Annual General Meeting of | 
t Ray Chinese Estates, 170 nom. ? Shareholders will be held at the 
Star > "800 Registered Office of the Company, 
| China Lights (F. Pd.) 50,116 Edinburgh House, Hongkong, on | 
do 49,064 H.K. Tramways, Ex. Div., 24.60 8; 24% sa. Wednesday, 16th September, 1953, | 
f Blectrice 31,238 Peak Trams (F. Paid), 42 b. at 10.00 a.m. for the following | 
r ! Macao Electrics .......eeeeeeerees 1,200 Peak Trams (P. Paid), 21.10 b. ? purposes :— , 
China Lights (Fully Paid), 12% b; 12.60 s; § 1. to receive and consider the | 
Dairy 94,067 Lights (Partly Paid), 8.80 b; 8.85 ment of Accounts for the 
13,781 vies Ex. Div., 26% b year ended 30th April, 1953. | 
Lane Crawfords ............. 720 ‘ 2. To declare a dividend, 
940 ON). nom. ¢ 4 To appoint Auditors. ) 
Telephones, 21.60 b; 22 s. 5. To transact any other or- ) 
hina Entertainment Shanghai Ges, 1 nom. business of the Com 
13,150 The Register of Members will | 
Ewo Cotton ..... bn 10,800 18% be closed from the 8th to 16th | 
Bute Plantation ....... 6,000 Dairy Farms, 23.20 b; 23.30 s; 28.20/.30 sa. rans ~ 
Dominion Rubber ....... ~ ee ; 2,500 Watsons, 22.30 b; 22% s; 22% sa. ? By Order of the Board | 
‘Kota Bahroe ......... Kan 13,450 L. Crawfords, 2314 s. of Directors, 
29,000 China Emporium, 8.85 b. ? COMPANY, LIMITED. 
8,000 ‘Ban Co. Léd., 2.06 b. Secretaries &, General Managers. 
‘Tanah Merah —......seeeeeeeeeees . 17,675 Kwong Sang Hong, 149 nom. § Hongkong, 28th August, 1953. ) 
* * * Wing On (HK), 55 b; 57 s. a ae - 


— 


| 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATION 


The following new private company 
was incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended August 29, 1953:— 


Phoenix Textiles, Limited—Cotton 
spinners and doublers, flax, hemp, jute, 
and wool merchants, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$1,000,000.00; Registered 
Office, c/o Brutton & Co., Ist floor, 
Windsor House, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers, David Louis Strellett, 109, 
Mountain View, The Peak, Hongkong, 
Solicitor; Li Fook Shu, 6, Kennedy Ter- 
race, Hongkong, Chartered Accountant. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


It is with satisfaction that we are 
able to record that there are signs 
of a better sentiment. It is realised, 
not only here but also in London, 
that the situation in Malaya continues 
to improve, for which undoubtedly, 
chief credit must be given to the re- 
doubtable General Templer; that rub- 
ber producers have more confidence in 
the price of the commodity and do not 
anticipate any further serious decline, 
as evidenced by the greater resistance 
shown when the price per lb. ebbs to- 
wards the lower sixties; and that around 
$300 per picul there is a much greater 


consumer demand for the metal which © 


in turn has been responsible for the 
steadying effect on tin shares. in 
general. Again, it is understood that 
the majority of countries want to re- 
convene the United Nations Interna- 
tional Tin Conference and the United 
States has shown, by agreeing to take 
part in the conference, that she is no 
longer completely opposed to the con- 
trol of tin. Although the State De- 
partment, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Tin Study Group, warned that 
the United States would not be bound 
by any decision reached at the con- 
ference, this would appear merely to 
indicate that anything in the nature 
of an International price agreement 
would require Congressional action. 


In the Industrial market the chief 
feature was United Engineers which 
rose nearly a dollar on rumours of the 
sale, to the Sarawak Government, of its 
holding of 290,512 shares in the Sara- 
wak Electricity Supply Co. Limited. 
There was considerable investment in 
Gammons and Federal Dispensary and 
Robinsons, -on the proximity of their 
final dividend, came in for substantial 
demand. The remainder of the sec- 
tion was quietly steady. 


Tin shares continued to provide the 
major portion of a turnover which 
showed little increase over that of the 
previous pericd of only five days, but 
in this section there is definitely more 
optimism, cautious though it may be. 
In a few isolated cases there even has 


been some switching from Industrials 
to tins in the belief that before the 
end of the year there will be a con- 
siderable improvement in the metal 
price. As usual Petalings and Rantau 
attracted most attention and _ the 
number of transactions in both was 
impressive. Also fayoured were Hong 
Fatt, Kuala Kampar and Sungei Way. 
A noteworthy point has been the con- 
tinuation of the increased turnover in 
sterling tins, 


Business in rubber shares remained 
at a low ebb but here there are in- 
dications of a languid. awakening of 
interest. 


Business done 22nd August—28th August 1953. 


Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.12% to $2.15 to 
$2.12%, Federal Dispensary $2.55, ‘mons 
$2.73% to $2.77%, Hammers $2.95 and $2.92, 
Wm. Jacks $3.55 and $3.50, Malayan Cement 
$1.42%, Maynards $20.00, Oversea Chinese Bank 
$28.00, Robinson Ords. .$1.85, Stanton ~ Nelson 
$1.25, Sime Darby $1.85, St. Times $2.65 to 
$2.67%4, Straits Steamship $21.25, United En- 
gineer Ords. $11.60 to $12.30, United Engineer 


Prefs. $12.50, Henry Waugh. $1.95, Wearne 
Bros. $2.30 to $2.25 to $2.27%. 

Tins. Hong Fatt $1.27% to $1.30, Kuchais 
$2.10 to $2.07%, Petaling $3.50 to $3.80 to 


$3.60 to $3.70, Rantau $2.30 to : 
$2.35, Sungei Ways $2.80 to $2.87% to $2.77% 
Teluk Kruin $1.80. 


Jelapangs 33/-, Kuala Kampar 34/- to 36/3 
to 35/38, Larut 8/-, Lower Peraks 11/9 and 


fan CASTE 


Lal 
ECONOMIC Review 


12/-, Rawang Tin 8/-, Thabawleiks 36/9, Am- 
pats 7/3 to 8/3, Kamunting 8/4% to 8/T%,. 
Southern Malayan 22/6 and 22/9. 


Rubbers. Ayer Panas 67 cents and 66 cents, 
Batu Lintang $1.01, Benta 65 cents and 66 
cents, Beraden 2/4%, Brunei United $1.67%, 
Glenealy 80 cents, Lunas $1.75 to $1.80, Nyalas 
38 cents, Radella 65 cents, Teluk Anson 70 cents, 
Tapah $1.40 to $1.45. 


Overseas - Investments. British: British Borneo 
Petroleum 33/4%, Burma Oils 55/-, Cerebos Salt 
26/-, De Beers ‘def. 62/-. Australian: Golden 
Plateau Al6é/4%, Mount Lyells Ai7/5, Pekos 
A4/7T%, Raub Gold $1.87. 


MALAYAN RUBBER & TIN EXPORTS 


For the first seven months of this 
year Malayan rubber exports amounted 
to 485,861 tons. This was, however, 
lower than the amount for the corres- 
ponding period in 1952 by 41,725 tons. 
Exports of rubber in July rose to 77,227 
tons, an increase of nearly 17,000 tons 
on the June figure, and the highest 
monthly total during the past 16 
months. , 


Tin exports from Malaya for Jan.- 
July 1953 were slightly higher than 
those for the same period of 1952. . Tin 
exports in July amounted to 5257 tons, 
an increase of 1360 tons on the June 
total. 


THAILAND’S RUBBER & TIN EXPORTS 


RUBBER 
To Sterling Group To US $ Group Total 
Year Metric Baht Metric Baht Metric Baht 
Month Tons (1000) Tons (1000) Tons (1000) 
1951 
— — 109,784 1,291,011 109,784 1,291,011 
1952 
— 48,378 586,411 48,378 586,411 
July-Dec. — — 560,607 480,309 50,607 430,309 
Jan.-Dec. ........ — — 98,985 1,016,720 98,985 1,016,720 
1953 
— — 9,328 980,425 9,828 80,425 
— 9,677 75,602 9,677 75,602 
TIN | 
To Sterling Group To US $ Group Total 
Year Metric Baht Metric Baht Metric Baht 
Month Tons (1000) Tons (1000) Tons (1000) 
1951 
Jan.-Dec. ... 8,450 215,169 4,070 87,857 12,520 303,026 
1952 | 
3,180 100,195 2,605 84,572 5,785 184,767 
July-Dec. . $8,254 98,766 3,903 109,051 7,157 207,817 
Jan.-Dec. _.... 6,434 198,961 6.508 193,623 12,942 392,584 
Source: Bank of Thailand. 


Baht values of Rubber & Tin for 1952-53 age obtained by converting foreign currencies at 


free market rates of exchange. 
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